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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Married 
Miss Worth 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Author of “‘‘ The Actress” 















In addition to the theatrical interest of the 
story, every reader will eagerly follow 
two original and very lovable people 
in solving a problem in affection 


ERE, seen through the sym- 
pathetic eyes of a prominent 


Marie’. actress—who can tell what she 
Miss Worth 





sees—is the heart-story of stage 
folk. The comedy of an all-night 
rehearsal, the pathos of the never- 
ending one-night stands, the do- 
mestic side of life behind the 
scenes—are all here. A husband 
and wife —both temperamental actors—go in separate 
companies on his refusal to take an inferior part in 
a company with her. Loneliness and propinquity, the 
author believes, cause much marital infelicity among 
players—but here is a story and not a sermon. 
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You must know 


THE 
UNKNOWN LADY 


By JUSTUS 






























MILES FORMAN 


Suppose you had something of 
very great and unusual value, 
something you believed in with all 
your heart—and you. wanted to 
tell other people about it—what 
would you say ? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. It isn’t easy, is it? 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about “‘The Unknown Lady,” 
a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a 
country town—the story itself is 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and enticing charm of style—a story to remem- 
ber and to tell and to keep for one’s very own. Most everybody 
will be reading it. 
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The Skipper and 
the Skipped 


Being the Shore Log of Cap’n Aaron Sproul 
By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of ‘‘The Ramrodders,” ‘‘King Spruce.” 


“A lot of meditation and a little prayer will do wonders 
in this world, especially when you’re mad enough.” 


“ Jays don’t get hungry till they see sure things.” 


“T’m ashamed to look the Atlantic Ocean in the face with 
that bunch of barn-yarders aboard.” 


“We've struck the line gale with a choppin’-tray for a 
boat and a mess of rooty-bagy turnips for a crew.” 


“Headin’ straight out to sea when dry ground’s off that 
way ain’t what Dan’l Webster would do with his intellect, 
-if he was here.” 


Cap’n Sproul’s Adventures 
all Happen on Shore 
With Frontispiece Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A BEAUTIFIER OF CITIES 


John M. Carrere, the eminent American architect, who died last week as the result of a taxicab accident. Mr. Carrere’s achievements in harmonizing and beautifying the archi- 
tecture of some of the chief cities in America were of the first importance. A biographical note concerning him will be found on page 25 of this issue of ‘ Harper’s Weekly” 
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Comment 


Faithful Wounds 
To WituiaMm F. Sueeuan, Esq.: 

Why not quit? What’s the use? You can’t 
be elected. The paper in the Albany safe, signed, 
sworn to, sealed, and delivered, proves that. 
Grant that you ought to be. Assume even that 
an uninfluenced majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers want vou. What of it? An uninfluenced 
majority of Democrats wanted Bryay, but they 
didn’t get him. He had to obtain a plurality of 
all the votes, just as you have to get a majority 
of the entire Legislature. He couldn’t, and you 
can’t. So what’s the use? 

But you say you have ceased to be a free 
agent. You stand for a fundamental principle. 
You are holding up republican institutions. If 
you should withdraw, they would fall with a 
erash. Well, let ’em fall. You have done your 
part. You can’t be expected to bear all creation 
on your back for the rest of your natural life. 
You are wholly justified in getting out from under. 
There won’t be such an awful outery. We will 
guarantee the country against immediate revolu- 
tion. 

When you're licked, quit. That’s the thing to 
do. Be a sport. Also be selfish. Let the prin- 
ciple (of boss control) go hang. Consider where 
you stand and where you are going to stand if 
this thing keeps up. Your sole claim to the 
Senatorship rested upon your services and fidelity 
to your party. You had not evolved great theories 
or great policies. You had not originated great 
measures in the public interest. You were not 
a great orator. You had and have good abilities, 
but your real qualifications were those of a par- 
tisan worker, a manager, a pacificator. As a 
party diplomat, you had won recognition and favor 
in the eyes of leading Democrats throughout the 
country. You don’t want to spoil the effect of 
all the work of years, do you? But can’t you see 
that that is what you are doing? Every day 
weakens your hold upon your party. People are 
beginning to think you are unselfish only when 
vou don’t want something for yourself. The 
papers will begin to print pictures of the dog in 
the manger pretty soon. You won’t like that; 
now, will you? 

But the responsibility! The responsibility must 
be fixed. Very well; fix it. Assume no election 
by this Legislature and the triumph of a Repub- 
lican next year. Who will get the blame from 
the Democratic party? The bolters? All right. 
Admit that they should and will. What will that 
amount to? What do they amount to? Who 
ever heard of any of them? One’s name is known 
because it is that of another; and that’s all. Sup- 
pose you sueceed in putting the blame on them 
and kill theii¥'dead politically. How is that going 
to help you? Can’t you see that you, who are of 
consequence, have more to lose than they, who are 
not¢ And when all shall be said and done, how 
are you going to get away from the fact that 
you could have prevented the election of a Re- 
publican?) That merely to punish your enemies— 
for ng other reason under the sun—you were will- 
ing to rob New York of a Democratic Senator? 
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What then will become of your reputed unselfish- 
ness¢ What will happen to the great influence 
you now possess#¢ You won’t be censured for up- 
holding the great principle of bossed majority 
rule? Don’t you believe it. We tell you that you 
will be ruined politically. You will be as dead as 
a door nail on the day a Republican Senator is 
elected—and before, if you don’t look out. 

We don’t want to see you in the _ political 
morgue. You are too good a man, too useful, too 
promising. ‘That is why we are speaking to you 
as the best friend you’ve got. You can’t see that ? 
You think those who are proving their undying 
loyalty by urging you to hang on are more faith- 
tul than we who ask you to quit? Some day 
you'll know better. But you can’t honorably 
desert these true and tried supporters? Fudge! 
You can’t desert them too quickly to please them. 
Of course they say, “ Stand pat; be firm,” ete., ete. 
They have to. But there isn’t one of them who 
in his heart does not wish to Heaven you would 
withdraw. Wouldn’t you feel the same way if 
you were in their place? Of course you would. 
So would anybody. ‘The only difference between 
us and the rest of your friends is that we advise 
you well and tell you the truth, and they don’t, 
because they wish not to offend you. Not a very 
handsome tribute to your breadth of mind, is it? 

It’s hard luck. There is no doubt about that. 
And we are sorry. We should like to see you 
elected. We know you better than most folks, 
and know you would make a most useful Senator, 
and give the Democratic party what it most needs 
—-efficient direction. But it isn’t in the woods, 
and, now the time has come when the great State 
of New York actually has but one representative 
in the Upper Chamber, we have to speak up for 
the good of the State, the party, and yourself. 

Wake up, Mr. Sueenan! That is the alarm- 
clock you hear. The 4th of April is approaching. 
Why not quit? What’s the use? Think it over! 


Two Governors 

Wooprow WILSON is hailed as the Knight Errant of 
the New Democracy, and as such will be nominated 
for President in opposition to Witt1AM H. Tarr.— 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

In that case the Democrats would have to use some 
other campaign cry than * Back to the Constitution,” 
for if there ever was an executive who trampled on 
the Constitution, usurped the powers of a co-ordinate 
branch of government, and coerced a Legislature, that 
man is Wooprow WILSON.—Rochester Post-Express. 


How so? All he did was to appeal to the 
Legislature not to forfeit, by breaking faith with 
the people, the advantages gained at the polls. 
What about your own namby-pamby Governor, 
who neither fishes nor cuts bait? It is better to 
trample than be trampled, anyway. ; 


Joe Bailey 

We are glad that Senator Jor Battery was re- 
strained from turning his back on his duties as 
a legislator. Not only are his brains needed in 
Congress, but he needs for his own development 
the responsible labors that are ahead of him. 
It would not be to his credit, nor for his good, 
to admit that he had not the patience and the 
self-control to do the work for which his abilities 
qualify him. There is a big man in Bary if 
he can work him out. He should hark back to 
Grover CLEVELAND’s methods and take out a new 
consecration. 


And Aldrich Twenty Miles Away! 

In point of fact, he was a lot farther away from 
those crowded last hours of the Senate—from the 
repetition of precisely the same congestion and 
jam of legislation out of which he has so many 
times got the laws he wanted. His absence made 
a big difference in the Senate. It must also have 
made a difference to him. Human nature must 
be assumed in everybody until there is a mighty 
convincing proof that it is lacking. Working the 
Senate as a legislative mill is a man-size job, and 
men strong enough to do such work do not sur- 
render it without emotion. 

Meanwhile, Atpricu’s plan of monetary reform 
is still before the country, and the course of such 
discussion as it evokes is distinctly in its favor. 
A man may be master of any legislative, body, 
even the Senate, and still fall short of the’ stature 
of statesmanship. We think Atpricu did for 
years. But if he shall carry through his last 
design—if, whether he shall himself carry it 
through or not, his design is, as many feel it is, 
the fundamentally right and necessary plan for 
the ordering of our financial system—then the 
title of statesman will yet be his, and his retire- 
ment will prove to have been translation. 
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Dolliver 

The Sixty-first Congress lost by death ay 
extraordinary number of its members, both Se 
ators and Representatives. Its concluding shor: 
session was swamped from the beginning wit! 
important public business. But it adhered to the 
eustom by which, when a member of either House 
has died, both Houses take the time to listen t, 
eulogies of his career. The House of Reprc- 
sentatives has got in the habit of devoting Sun- 
day afternoons to this observance, and the Senate 
would do well to adopt the practice. It would 
tend to make what is said and done on these. vc- 
casions seem less hurried and perfunctory. That 
was the character of the proceedings more than 
once during’ the skort session. Moreover, the great 
majority of the eulogies pronounced are stilted 
and lifeless, about as moving as Washington 
statuary, and in the same taste. 

Some of the tributes to Dotuiver of Iowa were 
different. They were not perfunctory; they showed 
real feeling; they even reflected something of the 
dead orator’s real, human character, instead of 
attributing to him an impossibly wooden embodi- 
ment of copy-book moralities. They all reflected 
the powerful impression he had so recently mack 
on Congress and the country. CHAMP CxLark, who 
spoke rather better than anybody else, declared 
that while Dotuiver had always been an orator, 
it was only in the last two years of his life that h« 
suddenly became a debater and rose to high rank 
in that réle. But the change was bigger than that 
Do.uiver had for some years been known to Con- 
gress and the Middle West, and a little to the 
country, as one of the best Republican speakers. 
In the special session of 1909 he suddenly stepped 
out into the view of the nation as leader of a 
movement, orator of a principle, champion of a 
cause. Fine gifts, a wholesome, big personality, 
and the self-training of a lifetime enabled him 
te keep to the end the place he then assumed. 
And the movement he led swiftly took on ex- 
traordinary force and potency. The changed as- 
pect of our polities is mainly due to it, and there- 
fore appreciably due to Dotiiver. His is the 
strongest and, on the whole, the best reputation 
made in Congress in recent years. He should 
have lived long enough to have a chance to turn 
it into lasting fame. 


A Natural Proceeding 

Governor WiLson of New Jersey is to get no help 
in pushing through his legislative programme from 
the Republican Senate, according to the Trenton corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune. That body, it is 
said, will pass whatever legislation was promised to 
the people in the Republican platform, ‘“ and nothing 
else.”—Springfield Republican. 


Of course. What could you expect? Didn’t 
the Republican guardians in New Jersey show 
last autumn that they didn’t know enough to 
seek shelter even from a hurricane ? 


When Are Railway Rates Reasonable? 

What is the right way to determine the reason- 
ableness of railway rates? If we could get an 
authoritative answer to that question, the railroad 
question would be easier. We do not understand 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
it necessary to answer it in any general way in 
the recent decisions. But that is what the general 
discussion seems to be working toward. Last year 
Senator La Fo.ierre cited the Supreme Court in 
favor of the view that a physical valuation of rail- 
way properties is the right basis of judgments 
as to the reasonableness of rates. Wooprow WIL- 
son, in his campaign last autumn, while advo- 
cating the making of a physical valuation, point- 
edly declined to accept that as the only basis of 
such judgments. The railroad heads, having 
pretty generally accepted the contention that 
rates must be reasonable, also, as a rule, reject that 
basis; but by no means all of them stand out for 
“what the traftic will bear.” One of them, Presi- 
dent Finuey of the Southern, has been trying hard 
to work the thing out and make his view clear 
to the public. 

His view is that “the only just method of de- 
termining the reasonableness of transportation 
charges is to measure them by the service per- 
formed.” Asked how to apply that yardstick, he 
explains at length and forcibly in an address to 
the Traftic Club of Philadelphia. Briefly, two 
things must always be considered. The cost of 
the service to the carrier determines the -level 
below which a rate cannot properly be made. The 
increased value given to the commodity by trans- 
portation, which of course measures the value of 
the service to the shipper, marks the maximum 
limit, up to which the rate must not be brought, 











as, if it were, traffic weuld stop. In determining 
what is reasonable between those two levels under 
any set of conditions, expert judgment must be 
taken and many things considered—competition, 
other rates of the same carrier, the rates of non- 
competing carriers under similar conditions, 
rates on substitute commodities, risks of all 
sorts, the volume of traffic, the state of busi- 
ness. If a railroad goes down because its rates 
are in this way made reasonable, that is its 
misfortune; if it thrives, that is its good fortune. 
Its capitalization or the physical valuation of its 
properties can come into the question in only one 
way: if in good times the whole mass of its charges 
fails to yield a fair return on’the capital invested, 
that is presumptive evidence that a higher level 
of charges is “ reasonable.” 

It is an interesting argument, well presented. 
The most natural way to attack it is to argue that 
the railways owe the public something for the 
natural monopolies they enjoy, and that that must 
be considered in connection with the amount and 
percentage of their earnings. We should like to 
hear a discussion on this line between President 
FINLEY and, say, Senator CumMINs. 


No Favors Wanted 

“A Chautauquan” writes to the Herald: 

Who wants to see: the grand old monthlies—Har- 
PER’S, Century, ete.—handicapped by the government 


by an increased postage? Better for us all to give 
them the franking privilege. 


Quite likely; but Harper’s is willing to pay fair 
rates for transportation; and so, we suspect, is 
the Century. 


Delayed, Not Beaten © 

It is a fair judgment, not a partisan claim, 
to say that the amendment for direct elections 
of Senators was merely postponed, not defeated, 
by the vote in the Senate last week. The amend- 
ment had already the support of the House of 
Representatives, several times accorded by the 
requisite majority of two-thirds. It had the en- 
dorsement, in one form or another, of most of the 
State Legislatures. One of the parties was thor- 
oughly committed to it, the other not committed 
against it, but plainly inclining to it. Now that 
it has come within four votes of a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Senate, where the opposition to it 
has always naturally been strongest, its cham- 
pions are justified in feeling that the hard part 
of the long fight for it is over, and even in predict- 
ing that the next session of Congress will see it 
submitted to the States for ratification. Reluc- 
tance to make any change whatever in the Con- 
stitution has been, of course, a principal motive 
of its opponents. But those same opponents are 
for the most part quite as devoted to the amend- 
ments already incorporated in the Constitution 
as they are to the original document; and of the 
amendments already adopted not one received so 
long a preliminary discussion as has been given 
to this proposal. If it is finally adopted, this par- 
ticular change in the Constitution will be the 
most deliberate of all. 


The Sutherland Amendment 

It is, however, easier to feel sure that the sub- 
stance of the proposal will be accepted than to 
predict its final form, particularly in reference to 
the main controversy about it in the Senate 
debates. There was really more discussion of the 
amendment to the joint resolution, known as the 
SUTHERLAND amendment, than there was of the 
joint resolution itself; had the joint resolution 
passed,. Senator SuTHERLAND would have been 
quite as sure as Senator Borau of having his name 
associated with it in the history books. Down 
South, the papers are saying that the SurHERLAND 
amendment was used as a club to beat the joint 
resolution to death. In the North, on the con- 
trary, it is thought that the trouble really arose 
from the attempt of Southern Senators to couple 
with the main proposal something else—to wit, 
an abrogation by Congress of a right of control 
which it now possesses over elections of Senators. 

The matter is fairly simple, but not so simple 
as either side contends it is. Senators spent a lot 
of time in reiterating their contrary statements of 
the point at issue. Under the Constitution as it 
stands, each State has the power to prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of its own elections, but 
Congress can alter its regulations as to elections 
both to the House and Senate, except as to the 
place of electing Senators. The Borau joint reso- 
lution simply omitted, so far as Senatorial elec- 
tions were concerned, this reservation to Congress 
of the right of ultimate control. The SurHerRLAND 
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amendment put it in. It was natural, therefore, 
to claim that the SuTHERLAND amendment did 
nothing but retain for Congress—that is to say, 
for the nation as opposed to the States—what it 
now has and what the joint resolution would have 
taken away. But that claim is not entirely cor- 
rect. For the control which Congress could 
exercise over elections by the people would be 
greater than the control which it can now exercise 
over elections by Legislatures. It is held that 
Congress cannot now extend its -interference to 
the polls. Senator Roor and other friends of the 
SUTHERLAND amendment admitted that if the pro- 
posed change is made, with that amendment in- 
corporated in it, Congress will be able to extend 
its control to the polls. 

Of course it was the vision of Federal troops 
at the polls that kept certain Southern Senators 
from supporting the joint resolution after the 
SuTHERLAND amendment had prevailed. Their 
position was not entirely unreasonable. But we 
think those other Southern Senators who opposed 
the amendment, but nevertheless supported the 
joint resolution, were wiser. They looked at 
probabilities, not possibilities, and most of us feel 
that the era of force bills, of Reconstruction meth- 
ods generally, is gone for good. 

Still, it is not clear whether the next joint reso- 
lution for direct elections will include the SuTurEr- 
LAND amendment or leave it out. That will de- 
pend on the number of Northern Senators that 
may demand it as the price of their support and 
the number of Southern Senators that may take 
the precisely opposite stand. 


Opening the Door to American Opera 

The production last week at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, three days after its 
premiére in Philadelphia, -f Vicror Hersert’s 
opera, Natoma, tefore an audience of imposing 
numbers and uncommon distinction, was an event 
that was memorable for reasons aside from the 
intrinsic quality of the opera as a work of art. 
That particular phase of the matter is discussed 
by our music critic on another page of this issue 
of the Wrekty. But apart from the merits or 
demerits*of the music-drama by Messrs. HERBERT 
and Reppine, there is this to be said concerning 
the event: that the fact of its being performed as 
it was in Philadelphia and New York is full of 
the richest promise for American composers and 
for the future of American opera. Natoma is 
indubitably an American opera. Its composer, 
though an Irishman by birth, is an American by 
virtue of long residence and close professional 
association. Mr. Reppinc, who wrote the text, is 
a son of California. The subject of the opera is 
frankly American, even though its theme does 
involve certain Spanish elements in the way of 
setting and atmosphere. Yet this thoroughgoing 
American opera received a production by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company which, for 
painstaking and devoted preparation, lavish in- 
vestiture, and interpretative eloquence, has not 
been surpassed in the production of any of the 
season’s operas of foreign manufacture. The en- 
lightened and liberal men who make first-class 
opera possible in this country have opened the door 
to the American composer, and it is now unavoid- 
ably and squarely up to him. If he has ideas, 
originality, native force and genius, this is the 
time to disclose them. The music critics seem to 
feel that Mr. Herspert, though a talented contriver 
of operettas, is not cut out to be a composer of 
serious operas. But the future of American opera 
does not stand or fall with-the wxsthetic value of 
Natoma. It is not always possible to pick a 
masterpiece at the first try. Where are the young 
lions of the younger generation, the potential 
Desussys and Puccintis and Humperpincks of 
American music, who will justify the patriotic 
interest, the generosity, the admirable enthusiasm, 
of those who have now put this unprecedented 
opportunity in their way? 


The Gideons 

There is a person named Gincon in the fore 
part of the Old Testament—“ Judges” or there- 
abouts—who is associated in the mind with a 
band and pitchers; the same hero doubtless who 
figures in the camp-meeting hymn that used to 
be popular a generation or two ago (and may 
be still), and that had a hard pedal-chorus with 
cymbals about “Do you.belong to Gideon’s band ?” 
That was a spirited hymn: It is to be hoped 
that it survives. Anyhow there are still Gideons. 
The members of the Christian Commercial Trav- 
ellers’ Union are Gideons. all of them; 8,000 of 
them. They have meetings from time to time in 
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various cities—every city being home to the 
Gideons—and they have a specialty, to see that 
every room in every hotel is provided with—now 
what do you think? Pitchers, maybe, that being 
the original Gipeon’s long suit? No, Bibles! 

Last year, the paper the Gideons 

/tributed 57,000 Bibles. The other day they had 
a meeting in Chicago, and put out 6,000 Bibles 
among the hotels in the course of one evening. 
They are going to have a meeting in Boston in 
May. There are several Bibles in Boston now— 
one in the Public Library for use, in the 
Harvard College Library that belonged to INcREASE » 
MATHER, and some more in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; but when the 
Gideons get through with Boston in May every 
guest in every hotel who goes to bed in good order 
will be able to read a verse before he turns out 
the light. 

A Sunday-school association is to meet in San 
Francisco in June, and on June Ist the national 
secretary of the Gideons is going to ship 25,000 
Bibles from New York, where they abound, out 
io that city. They will reach San Francisco in 
time for the triennial convention of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association, and the paper 
says: 


says, dis- 


one 


Twenty-five thousand members of the adult Bible 
classes will march through the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, each with a Gideon Bible in his hand. At the 
conclusion of the big parade, each marcher will deposit 
his Bible on the platform of the convention auditorium 
around a prepared pyramid. There the books will re- 
main as an object-lesson during the convention, after 
which they will be distributed among various cities 
along the coast. 

How is that for an exemplary spectacle in 
the city that so narrowly escaped (thanks to ex- 
Representative Bennett of Brooklyn) having a 
prize-fight last year (wasn’t it?), and that was so 
lately governed by Ase Rvuer, who consults only 
the Old Testament, and has just been put in jail 
after all these vears! 


And Their Bibles 

We like to read about the Gideons and their 
heroic labors. It is more encouraging than to read 
too much about the labors of Senators in Washing- 
ton, who toil so shiftily to escape doing what they 
ought to do, or of legislators in Albany, who stick 
out for or against an embodied principle named 
WituiaM F. SHeenan. There is much complaint 
that the Bible in these days isn’t half enough read. 
Reading is very largely a matter of habit. Hotel bed- 
rooms are good places to surprise people with op- 
portunities to read in the Bible. because trav- 
ellers commonly leave their habits at home, and 
are ready for new ones. Perhaps it is one of the 
consequences of the second-class postal rate and 
the invasion of the magazines, that to’a consider- 
able fraction of our fellow countrymen nowadays 
it never occurs to discover by actual inspection 
what the Bible is ali about. If the Gideons can 
get hold of the February number of the Lnglish 
Review, they will find much entertainment in the 
article in which Grorck Moore, man of letters of 
ripe age, who has lately read the Bible for the 
first time, tells how it impressed him. He thought 
St. Mark the best of the gospellers, and he was 
as pleased with St. Paut as Jake Rus is with the 
Colonel. 

Of course it isn’t a new thing to have Bibles in 
the hotel bedrooms. The hotels used to have them, 
but the hotels of twenty-five years ago are mostly 
gone, and their Bibles with them; and in the new 
hotels that give you hot and cold everything, tele- 
phone, press the button twice for Martini and 
three times for Manhattan, and all that, we don’t 
remember to have noticed much provision of Bible. 
So the work of the Gideons is timely, especially 
in Boston, where the Bible is historical, and in 
San Francisco, that lately had an earthquake. 
The old hotel-bedroom Bibles were solid books, 
good type, and shiny black covers. It is told— 
do the Gideons know the story?—that years ago 
a gallant soldier, a lieutenant at the time, but 
destined for high rank and great honor, was in 
his room, not in a perfectly responsible state, with 
a fellow officer, or the fifth floor of a Chicago 
hotel. There was one of those fine, solid, shiny 
Bibles on the table, and a hackman sleeping on 
the box of his carriage on the street below. And 
the lieutenant bet his fellow officer five dollars 
that he could knock the hackman off the box with 
the Bible, and did it; for he was a soldier of great 
prowess and a fine shot. But that’s only an in- 
cident, and a rare one, though awful. There were 
giants in those days, as the Bible says. In the 
end the lieutenant forswore sack, and died heroic, 
the most lamented soldier, perhaps, since the 
Civil War. 


























































































The Old Order 


ONE still finds it hidden away in unlooked-for cor- 
ners of the earth. Having driven through miles and 
miles of desolation, apparently detached from all 
human communication; through cypress swamps in 
which the pyramidal] trees with their innumerable 
knees were as clearly outlined below the water as 
above; along a white, sandy, wavering ribbon of a road 
stretching far in front; between forests of tall, ragged 
pines draped in yards of long gray moss—we came 
upon the stately wrought-iron gates, the stone pillars, 
and the two feet of crumbling wall behind which, pro- 
tected by a long avenue of wonderful live-oaks, the old 
order hid itself. 

_ A great, brown meadow, warmed by the hot, early- 
spring sun, stretched in front of the house. At a 
glance the house itself, of beautiful imported brick, 
of a curved line of roof that would be the despair of 
a modern workman, seemed small and unimposing, 
compared with the grandeur of the entrance avenue. 
A second glance revealed the present house to be but 
a single wing of the original mansion. The great, 
semicircular, white stone steps of the manor and a 
few of the pillars of the original piazza still remained. 
The public entrance, as in all great English places, 
brought one up to the back of the house, and smaller, 
iron gates barred off the privacy of the front or living 
part. Passing through these, one came upon the wreck 
of a vanished glory. The remaining wing, still intact, 
and the steps and entrance of the main house, a few 
pillars showing where the two wings had been con- 
nected by white colonnades of pillars to the main 
building, gave the dimensions of an old manor of 
some one hundred and fifty feet frontage. The palatial 
steps, the ruins of old Romanesque vases, showed the 
original scheme of grand, formal gardens. The ter- 
races retained the semicircular form of the steps, and 
seven of them, each about seven feet higher than the 
other, led the eye down to a close thicket where cardi- 
nal-birds and nonpareils were darting in and out; be- 
yond was a fringe of fawn-colored marsh and the blue 
band of the river; then more gold-brown marsh, even, 
all of a height, “ unflecked by a light or a shade,” and 
farther still a line of hazy violet woods. To the right, 
cuddled low in the thicket and built like the house, 
of a beautiful imported brick, only to be seen, this 
side of the Atlantic, in just such remnants of the past, 
was the old mill. “ Yes, sah,” said the old, bent, black 
guide who led the way, “da wha we used ter grind 
all de fambly co’n fo’ meal and flour, sah.” ‘Then he 
led us through the great gardens to the left. Even in 
February beds of spirea and bridal-wreath, hedges of 
forsythia, clumps of violets and hyacinths and jon- 
quils, were in full bloom. The meandering walks were 
lined with sweet-scented box some four feet tall; 
everywhere were trees of camelias, pink, deep red, 
white, and variegated; azaleas twenty feet tall, in bud 
and some few blooming, and winter shrub, sweet-olive 
trees, and above them the high-crowned pines draped 
in gray. Here and there, in open spaces were great 
live-oak trees, spreading their huge branches over some 
hundred and fifty square feet. One trunk measured 
thirty feet in cireumference and another twenty-seven 
. feet. Among those low, wide-spreading branches a man 
might happily renew the customs of his tree-dwelling 
ancestors; might walk as upon an alley along the 
huge branches and sit comfortable in a hundred rustic 
seats formed by them. “ Now in dah,” said our old 
guide—* in dah wha de fambly done been bu’ied ”—a 
huge vault with a coat of arms, and over all the sway- 
ing, swinging pines draped in mourning. ‘The date 
was 1670. Since then, one by one, “the fambly ” had 
retired from all the perils and grandeurs and the love- 
liness of life, to dignified and sculptured rest on their 
own grounds. 

We had been prepared for stern exclusion from the 
remaining, inhabited wing of the house by the tales 
of former wayfarers and by the confidences of the 
driver who brought us. “ Dey’s poor, now, but. dey’s 
awful proud,” he said; “dey keeps de shutters tight 
closed and wouldn’t even peek at ye, dey’s so moughty 
seo’nful.” 

Sometimes in this various world the impossible hap- 
pens simply to keep the law of change intact. Having 
signed our pames in a visitor’s book, sent out for the 
purpose, lunched in the meadow, and wandered with 
the guide for an hour or two through the mazes of 
the old garden; stood by the second lake in hope 
of an alligator’s coming out to sun himself according 
to custom—we returned to the spot near the wing to 
order the driver to put in the horses, when we received 
the astounding message: “ De lady ob de house say, if 
ye hab de goodness ter walk inside, she is habin’ some 
flowers put up fo’ ye.” And so we walked inside, 
from the passing of the old order in the open sunlight 
to the passing of the old order inside walls eight to 
ten feet thick. What is it that makes an aristocrat? 
Smartness and savoir faire, so coveted to-day, have 
nothing to do with it. No material thing has any 
part or parcel in it. But here was fhe very essence 
of it in one quiet lady living amid her faded glories. 
She had-the untarnished point of view of the Southern 
plantation owner of 1850, and it may be added, she 
had, too, his grace, his tact, his inalienable charm. 
The great logs burned in the big fireplace; bronze 
statues of VoLTArIRE and RovusseEav decorated the man- 
telshelf. A casual glance at the books on the shelf at 
the side revealed a wonderfully bound first edition of 


BERANGER, in two volumes; an edition of FIELDING, | 
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printed in 1820; an early AppIsoN; and a wealth of 


French books and old gardening books. “ Yes,” said 
this lovely hostess, “there are plenty of old books 
here; I am sorry I cannot ask you into the library 
to-day; I keep only the few that I refer to often in the 
sitting-room. Nothing new that is worth reading is 
written any more. Really no one seems, in these days, 
to understand what elegant English is. I don’t care for 
anything later than Mr. WasuineTon Irvina’s books. 
As for these modern magazines, what shocking things 
they are! Why do they publish them? The illustra- 
tions are so bad! And the stories are all about farm 
life in New England! We were never particularly 
interested in that phase of life in my class,” she said. 
Then the question of the war came up. ‘“ My house 
has lived through two revolutions and an earthquake. 
It was SHERMAN who had the house burned down when 
he made his march through here. They even blew the 
coffins out of the vault. Well, it is the fortunes of 
war, I suppose. Until then, there had been twelve 
great plantations along this river. Only one house 
was saved entire. That was Hall. There was 
small-pox among the darkies, and they had them in the 
house to nurse them and the troops would not burn 
them up and they didn’t dare go in to take them out. 
Yes; it was a great time, then, and a very happy, 
care-free life. There was a great deal of entertaining 
up and down the river, and house-parties all the time. 
I hardly think there will ever be a life like that again. 
The world is deteriorating. I was in Europe last sum- 
mer. I went to see all the great places. I went to 
Eden Hall, Blenheim; lots of great places in Warwick 
and Leicestershire, and all about. I saw no oaks 
to compare with my oak. Paris was a very shabby 
city, I thought. I saw nothing to like in it, at all. 
As for that spot of horror, the Place de la Concorde, 
I dismiss it from my memory.” Then as our eyes wan- 
dered to a portrait in the corner, she commented for 
us: ‘ Portraits of the Emperor Nicnotas I., of Rus- 
sia, and his Empress, painted for my father when he 
was minister to Russia. Yes; the next portrait was 
one of my great-grandfathers—a Colonial governor, as 
you doubtless remember.” 

Yes; there she was the aristocrat of 1850 with all 
the prejudices and prepossessions, likes and - dislikes, 
of that age. Frank, open, unaffected; assuming noth- 
ing because even in the seat of desolation, among her 
faded glories, so entirely sure of her own importance, 
she was fading gently away with the traditions of her 
day, its staunch pieties, its old-fashioned patriotism, 
its elegancies and ideals. 

All about over the wasted land one could see the 
clearing of the ground for new ideas. Absolute 
staunchness to old pieties precludes progress. And the 
new religion of democracy and the great patriotism of 
democracy is not going to plume itself upon any sec- 
tional divisions or class privileges; but if it) ever 
really thrives and becomes glorious, it will be proud 
of its broad inclusions, of its heedfulness to the very 
least and last of its poor and insignicant. But that is 
a far, future vision. 








Correspondence 
A SUGGESTION ABOUT APPEALS 


San Francisco, Cat., January 21, 1grt. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—A letter to the WEEKLY of January 21st con- 
tained these passages: 

“Two years ago witnessed the spectacle of a 
North Carolina negro dragged from his home to the 
gallows because he had killed a midnight invader by 
mistake, and without knowing it was a sheriff, and 
because he was a negro! 

“ Mark you that—and our Supreme Court refused to 
interfere. 


“Tet every candid man ask himself for a moment: - 


‘Would these things have been done had that negro 
been white?’ And we answer, it assuredly would not.” 

Mr. Colles may not be entirely correct in his sur- 
mise as to the probable action of the Supreme Court 
in the case referred to had the negro been white. 

It is, nevertheless, an undeniable fact that the 
judges of our Supreme Court (and other appellate 
courts), when called upon to decide points of law in 
cases on appeal, are oftentimes influenced by their 
own individual feelings and opinions regarding the 
personality of the plaintiff or defendant or both! 

Why not strengthen our judges against this 
weakness which is so common to mankind? Why 
not eliminate at once the great temptation to bias 
(involuntary bias in many cases, and so subtle as to 
be frequently unknown to the judge himself) ? 

You ask, “ How can this be done?” The answer is: 

Provide that all cases on appeal shall be submitted 
to appellate court by briefs (no oral arguments), 
and such briefs must not disclose the name or names 
of either the plaintiff or defendant; nor in any man- 
ner whatsoever refer to them in a way that will dis- 
close their identity to the appellate-court judges. 

Is it at all necessary, in order to insure the proper 
application of the law (in cases where the facts have 
already been established in the trial court), that the 
names and personality of thé parties in action be 
made known to the judges in advance of their 
decision ? 

Assuredly not! 

On the contrary, the very principles of justice 
would seem to demand that “ equality under the law ” 
ean only be had by deciding the “ points of law” on 
appeal without the knowledge, on the part of judges, 
of who the parties to the action are, or their person- 
ality! 

Where the parties are known to the judges, they (the 
judges) may disregard the personality of the parties. 
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Where the parties are unknown to the judges, they 
(the judges) must disregard it. j 

Let us imagine a civil engineer, skilled in the 
science of surveying, who is requested to decide a 
matter of disputed boundary. In order to arrive at a 
just decision, does he have to be informed who the 
rival parties claiming the land are? 

Certainly not! 

He applies his knowledge of surveying, together 
with the necessary apparatus, regardless of the 
ownership of the land. 

Or one skilled in the science of assaying is asked 
to determine the value of certain mineral rock sub- 
mitted. Would not the owner endeavor by all means 
to conceal from the assayer all knowledge as to 
where the rock was taken from, in order that an hon- 
est assay on the merits of the rock itself may be had? 

And so with a judge skilled in the science of law. 
In order to obtain a perfectly honest decision on a 
point of law (the facts having been established, and 
law already applied in the trial court), is this not 
more likely to be had from judges, from whom the 
names and personality of the parties in action are 
withheld? To do this may seem impractical at first 
consideration. It can be done. First, however, let 
us make up our minds if we want it. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES FISHER. 


THE GOOD CASE OF AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Itv., February 3, rgori. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your article in 
the issue of January 21st on the recent health rules 
promulgated by the health officers of this city 
(Aurora, Illinois), and, while the article is in the 
main correct, there is one quite erroneous statement 
and one inference that might be drawn from the 
article that I wish, in fairness to this city, to correct. 

Your writer’s statement at the outset that the 
population of this city is made up largely of Rou- 
manians, Hungarians, Slavs, and Mexicans huddled 
together in small frame huts, un-anitary, and with- 
out running water, is far from the truth. The facts 
are ‘that the population is nearly all made up of the 
descendants of New York and New England people 
who came here during the middle of the last century 
and of the descendants of thrifty German emigrants, 
who came during the height of the German immigra- 
tion some twenty to thirty years ago, and a sprinkling 
of French, Trish, and Scandinavians, who, together, 
make up ene of the most thriving and enterprising 
cities of 30,000 to be found in the Middle West. 
Nearly every street has sewers, city water, and gas, 
and every street is well lighted by our municipal elec- 
tric-light plant. We have nearly forty miles of well- 
paved streets, many miles of which are streets entirely 
oceupied by the homes of industrial workers. In fact, 
there is not a slum section or street in this city, and 
practically no tenement-houses, as the working people 
largely own their own homes, “which are on lots that 
average in size fifty by one hundred and fifty feet, 
surrounded by well-kept lawns and gardens, and fine 
trees line every street in this city. 

A recent study of our non-English-speaking foreign 
population by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city revealed the fact that we have less than 
1,500 people here who might be called foreigners, made 
up mainly of Roumanians, Hungarians, and Lithua- 
nians, with a few Greeks and Russians, most of whom 
work in our numerous factories, and many of whom 
are mechanics. Some, and not all, by any means, are 
huddled together, but only a comparatively few in un- 
sanitary huts, as they mostly occupy detached houses 
where the opportunity for ventilation is good. There 
has been no undue amount of sickness among the 
recent foreign emigrants. Nevertheless, there is no 
one who does not approve of the effort of Dr. Reder 
to improve their sanitary condition. To help this 
movement along, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of this city has just organized a class to teach 
these men who cannot speak English to do so and 
thereby open the way to more easily teach them 
American ways of living. Already fifty of these men 
are being taught in our night school. We consider this 
wmovement of great practical value in helping our 
people to assimilate the numerous emigrants who 
cannot speak our language, but many of whom will 
become good American citizens if given half a chance 
to do so. I am, sir, 

C. S. KILBOURNE, 
President Young Men’s Christian Association. 


LA FOLLETTE 
Osuxosu, Wis., February 28, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—You of the East now have an opportunity to 
measure R. M. La Follette. We of the West know 
him. He has never, in all his career, stumped in any 
campaign excepting in hiz own campaigns. He has 
never fought for any measure excepting for his own 
measures. He has never given active support to any 
man, excepting to his own pets. 

Last year, as you know, he shouted with vehemence 
for a low tariff. Has he opened his mouth this year 
for reciprocity? Not an open! If he votes for the 
measure, it will be a véte tossed on to a loaded wagon, 
where it will not be needed. His wings are set for 
the Presidency; he will not help Taft. Watch him; 
watch him try to rise, and watch him drop when the 
people drop to him. 

Byron wrote him up, nearly one hundred years ago, 
in “Don Juan,’ Canto the First, Dedication, Verse 
Three. 

“You, Bob, are rather insolent, you know, 
At being disappointed in your wish 
To supersede all warblers here below, 
And be the only blackbird in the dish; 

And then you overstrain yourself, or so, 

And tumble downward, like a flying-fish 

To gasp on deck, because you soar too high, Bob, 

And fall for lack of moisture, quite adry, Bob.” 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES NEVITT. 
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“THEY SAY THAT THE PEOPLE WANT THIS HERE REPROSISSITY BILL PASSED EVEN IF 


WE ARE AGIN IT.” 
“HAIN’T THEY SELFISH!” 


PRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Old Temple Bar, which formerly marked the entrance to the city of London. It now stands 
in Theobald’s Park, the property of the late Lady Meux, and may be restored to the city 




















A banquet at the New York Zoological Gardens. These festivities are held daily and are 
attended by the chimpanzees and orang-utans, among whom they ar€ held in high favor 

















King Alfonso distributing coins among the Moors on the occasion of his departure from Nador 
Station, at Melilla, one year after the conclusion of the Spanish military operations in Morocco 
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Jowett of Carr’s Lane 


A NOTABLE NEW PASTOR FROM ENGLAND 
By an Englishman 


MOON securing the Rev. Dr. Jowett— 
wes?“ Jowett of Carr’s Lane ”—for the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, America has de- 
G45 prived Great Britain of and annexed 
aX to herself one of the strongest in- 

tellectual forces and one of the most 
stimulating personalities in the re- 
ligious life of the day. It is not 
often that ministers of the gospel in England reach 
that pre-eminence of authority they frequently attain 
in the United States or that one who has never held 
a metropolitan charge and whose work has lain chiefly 
in the north and in the midlands becomes a nationa! 
figure. But Jowett of Carr’s Lane has been a familia: 







“name to all Englishmen for a decade and more, and 
i] ’ 


to the people of Birmingham, among whom he has la- 
bored with extraordinary success since 1895, he has 
been nothing less than an inspiration. Only one other 
event, the passing of Mr. Chamberlain, could have s: 
moved the great city of British Non-conformity as tl. 
news of Dr. Jowett’s departure. Men of all classes 
ministers of every denomination, social workers along 
every line of activity, joined in a demonstration 0} 
affection and regard unparalleled in my experienc: 
And far beyond the Birmingham radius, from New 
castle to Plymouth, wherever Congregationalists ani 
Free-Churchmen were gathered together, the same 
unanimous tribute of regret went up. British Non 
conformists just now are rich in leaders of considera 
ble intellectual distinction, of great power of eloquence, 
of vigorous evangelical enthusiasm. But they are not 
rich enough—no religious body could be rich enough 
—to spare a man of Dr. Jowett’s qualities and attain 
ments, or to see him translated to another and distant 
sphere without a deep pang. At the same time they 
did not and could not dispute the wisdom of his de- 
cision, 

Their feelings were admirably and accurately ex- 
pressed by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of the National Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Free Churches. “ From all sides,” 
said Mr. Meyer, “spoken and written words are com- 
ing to us expressive of the deepest regret at the de- 
cision of Dr. Jowett. I confess I had rather feared, 
when I knew that another call had been given to him, 
because one realizes what a terrific strain has lain 
upon him during the last few years, and the obvious 
necessity that there should be a pause in the marvel- 
lous output of his mind. For freshness, variety, and 
mental vigor I should think there is nothing compar- 
able in the recent annals of production. It is not sim- 
ply that Dr. Jowett is the greatest preacher of our 
time, but he has dealt with so many other subjects 
besides those of the pulpit, and always in the same 
eloquent style. One can but feel that the results of 
his reading and thinking will be a mine to draw upon 
in his new sphere, which will have the advantage of 
securing some amount of time for fresh reading and 
research. One realizes also the immense opportunity 
that the Fifth Avenue Church presents. It is really 
the Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s combined of the 
church life of the United States. From that pulpit 
he will address the whole great continent. The effect 
of Dr.- Jowett’s evangelical] doctrine, elevated style, 
and devout and earnest spirit upon the pulpit of North 
America will be inestimable. We can only be thankful 
that during the last year he has given so much time 
to the work of the National Council of Free Churches. 
The conferences he has held all over the country have 
translated the spirit of the devout life, the intense 
virility, and strength of high and noble thinking into 
the energies of the churches, and have had a marvel- 
lous influence upon the ministers, officers, and mem- 
bers of our churches. There is one further aspect of 
Dr, Jowett’s decision which occurs to me, and this is 
that the gift of such a man as Dr. Jowett to the 
United States will be another bond of living sym- 
pathy between these two great sections of one family— 
another happy omen of that great compact of the 
Anglo-Saxon races which will secure the peace of the 
world. While the minister of Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, leaves the pulpit of one of the most famous Con- 
gregational churches in this country for the foremost 
Presbyterian pulpit in North America, this need occa- 
sion little surprise when it is noted that there is far 
less difference between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians in the United States than there is over here. 
As a prominent London Non-conformist expressed it, 
‘the American Congregationalists - are more Pres- 
byterian and the Presbyterians are more Congrega- 
tional.’ ” 

Those are the views of one of Dr. Jowett’s most able 
colleagues. His own views and emotions he expressed 
himself at .a private meeting of his congregation 
at the end of January. He recalled to them how. 
when visiting America some eighteen months earlier, 
he had preached at the Fifth Avenue Church; how at 
Christmas, 1909, he received a formal invitation to take 
charge of the interests of the church; how he declined 
the invitation and flung himself anew into his work 
in Birmingham; how the invitation was repeated last 
June and again declined; how, nevertheless, he some- 
how felt that there was nothing final in what he had 
done; and how at the end of the year he was ap- 
proached for a third time. “How do you feel about 
it?” he asked his congregation. ‘How does it find 
me? I have come to the conclusion that it will be 
in the highest interests of this church and of myself 
that I should accept the call.” His first reason, he 
continued, was that, after working at Carr’s Lane for 
between fifteen and sixteen years, and preaching three 
times a week, he feared that the familiarity of those 
he addressed with his thought and phraseology might 
tend to lessen the power of his appeal. Secondly, he 
might urge that he was getting older and that a 
change of pastorate would be a refreshment to him 
in mind, body, and soul. Thirdly, he had been haunted 
from the moment of the first invitation from the 
Fifth Avenue Church by an intuition that his rejec- 
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tion of it, even his second rejection, did not end the 
matter. 

“There is a great deal of misrepresen‘ation and 
jenorance,” he went on, “in regard to the Fifth 
Ayenue Church. People seem to think I am going 
among a collection of millionaires and to live under 
the most luxurious conditions. I have been told that 
| can nowhere find a needier place than Birmingham, 
but when I compare the needs of that great city across 
tie water with the needs of this privileged city of 
pirmingham, I do not hesitate to say that, if my de- 
cision were to be made in accordance with need, then 
| have no doubt what that decision should be. The 
church in New York is by no means a lazy church. It 
js doing a work in the slums far bigger than our own 
here. It has two churches in different parts of the 
city, one of them among the Chinese, and it supports 
eighteen missionaries in the foreign field. It is a 
chureh that appeals to me by reason of the character 
of its work. . . . Now, what about Carr’s Lane? Will 
this church suffer if I go? If it is right for me to go, 
ii is right for Carr’s Lane. If it is the will of God 
that I should spend the remaining years of my min- 
istry elsewhere, you may be sure there is a man wait- 
ing somewhere who is ordained to take my place in the 
pulpit of this church. ... I have, therefore, decided 
to aecept the call to New York. I feel that the un- 


certainty must be ended and it can only be ended by’ 


a venture of faith. If I remained I should be hindered 
by the feeling that behind me was an open door 
through which I ought to have passed to a fuller serv- 
ice of God. I want Carr’s Lane to rise to its height 
of faith and to send me to the other church with its 
love and good-will. 1 have given you my best, and all 
I ask now is the confidence of your judgment that I 
am doing right. With regard to the salary, my people 
know I have never been after money. You have of- 
fered me increases of salary which I have refused, 
and I may be allowed to say that I have in every way 
tried to give an adequate return to the fullest exten- 
sion in my power. When the invitation from New 
York came to me twelve months ago I told the depu- 
tation that I should refuse the salary that was offered. 
I told them all I should want would be equivalent 
to what I was receiving at Carr’s Lane. That state- 
ment has been repeated on the present occasion, and 
it is known in New York that the equivalent of what 
I am now receiving is all I want. I am hindered by 
no encumbrance and if money came my way I should 
give it away. I simply want to do the work that is 
awaiting me there and I ask this meeting to give me 
the loyalty of your support, the confidence of your 
judgment, and to make it possible for me, whenever 
I return to England, to come to Carr’s Lane. Let it 
be one of the joys that I can look forward to that | 
may stand in this pulpit again and preach to the peo- 
ple who have made me what I am and have given me 
my position.” 

Dr. Jowett is in his forty-seventh year, a York- 
shire man formed by Edinburgh University, by Mans- 
field College, Oxford, and by twenty-one years of 
ministerial service. He has held only two charges, the 
first at Newcastle from 1889 to 1895, and the second 
at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, from 1895 till to-day. 
At Newcastle he doubled the membership of his church, 
enormously developed its social and reformative 
agencies, and made himself known as an ardent Lib- 
eral, a keen advocate of temperance, a stirring preach- 
er, and, above all, as a minister to whom theology 
was little and the service of humanity much. It was 
a big promotion for a man who had barely turned 
thirty to proceed from a comparatively small and un- 
important ministry at Newcastle to the charge of 
Carr’s Lane at Birmingham. For Carr’s Lane Church, 
a dingy-looking, unpretentious building, with the ag- 
gressive plainness of the old-fashioned meeting-house, 
and situated in a_ little-frequented byway of Bir: 
mingham, is none the less the Mecca of British Non- 
conformity and those who worship at it derive direct 
from the Independents of the seventeenth century. 
In the past hundred years it has known but three 
ministers, and each of the three has powerfully influ- 
enced his day and generation. Early in the nineteenth 
century came Angell James, the draper turned preach- 
er, an eminently popular preacher, eloquent with the 
fervid oratory of a Welsh revivalist, but lacking the 
culture of real scholarship and the grace of polished 
diction. He was followed somewhere about the middle 
of the century by R. W. Dale, a scholar, a theologian, 
a man of real intellectual power, and a fit leader for 
Non-conformity in a town and time when John Henry 
Newman represented the opposite pole of religious 
thought. Dale extended the fame of the Carr’s Lane 
ministry into the farthest parts of the English-speak- 
ing world and it was rarely he preached without find- 
ing Canadians, Americans. Australians, or New-Zea- 
landers among his congregation. 

To succeed such a man was no easy task. “I have 
to take up,” said Dr. Jowett in his first sermon at 
Carr’s Lane, “ the work of a man who moved with rare 
and reverend intimacy among the greatest truths of the 
Christian religion. This pulpit has never been be- 
littled by the petty treatment of small and vulgar 
themes. The familiarities of the pulpit here have been 
sublimed. . . . I feel my poverty most when I remem- 
ber the purity and the attitude of spirit which gave 
positiveness to his profound spiritual discernment. To 
be able to enter as he did into the burning bliss of 
tle eternal light required a consecrated and thrice-puri- 
fied soul. But then it is my joy and my encourage- 
ment to know that I serve the same King, the same re- 
sources of grace are open to me, and the same Holy 
Spirit of Christ is pledged to sanctify me and to lead 
me into the light of truth. I believe I have the same. 
sympathy of a loyal and warm-hearted people. On 
these I shall lean, and with these I dare to face the 
labors of to-morrow with a quiet and a trustful 
courage.” Dr. Jowett’s confidence was not misplaced. 
The prestige of Carr’s Lane for vigorous and eloquent 
leading has suffered nothing in his hands; its influ- 
ence as a centre of social and philanthropic reform has 
made vast strides; and in- the course of the past fif- 
tecn years bonds of a rare strength and tenderness 
have been formed between pastor and people, Judged by 
its fruits, no ministry stands higher than Dr, Jowett’s. 
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Rembrandt’s famous picture, “The Night Watch,” in the National Private Siegrist, who mutilated 
Museum at Amsterdam, showing the slash made in it by a soldier “The Night Watch” in revenge 


































































The mammoth clock recently placed on the City Hall at Philadelphia to indicate the 
progress made in raising the million-dollar fund for the Young Men’s Christian Association 



















































Five members of King George V.’s happy family. From left to right these are: Prince 
George, Prince Albert, Princess Mary, Edward, Prince of Wales, and Prince Henry 
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lation is to count it. Yet few sub- 
jects have provoked more specula- 
tion than this. Our first Census 
is contained in a rare little volume 
















=) | Kee) of fifty-six pages. Our twelfth is* 
PR compactly printed in ten large 
AY DERG quartos containing 10,400 pages. 


Our thirteenth will require much 
more space. The entire series, with its supplements 
and the commentaries upon it, takes up one large 
section in the Library of Congress, and represents the 
work of one hundred and twenty years. Nevertheless, 
our Census Bureau, with such an experience behind 
it, guessed that there would be about two and one- 
half millions less of us than there actually were in 
1910. 

The Rey. Thomas Robert Malthus, writing at the 
close of the eighteenth century, concluded that popu- 
lation tends to increase faster than the means of 
sustenance. Hence, unlike most clergymen, he was 
opposed to large families. Our twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent, in the opening years of the twentieth, concluded 
that the “ American race” is dying out. Hence he is 
strenuously opposed to Malthus. Neither of these 
theorists made a close study of census returns. 

Despite the warnings of Malthus, our large Colonial 
families continued to increase after the peace with 
England—at such a rate that our third President, 
Thomas Jefferson, comparing our first with our second 
Census, predicted that the population of the United 
States in 1900 would be 100,000,000. 

Our third Census, in 1810, showed our rate of in- 
crease to be 36.4 per cent. for the first decade of 
the century. It was this high figure that led another 
of our fathers into prophecy. Elkanah Watson, born 
of Puritan ‘ancestry at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1758, was, throughout his maturity, an_ intelligent 
observer of affairs at home and abroad. In 1815 he 
tabulated in his journal our probable increase in 
population during the nineteenth century. Thrice 
thereafter he had the pleasure of pencilling opposite 


his estimates the actual census returns and finding thet 


the figures tallied with his own almost exactly. in 
1840 the population proved to be only 121.457 short 


of his estimate set down a quarter of a century 
hefore. 

“Tt is barely possible,” he wrote, “that I may live 
to see the census of 1850; if so, I shall fill up that 
blank and leave the rest to my descendants. 

“It will be almost presumptuous to stretch our 
minds through the ensuing century; and yet, taking 
us a basis one hundred million at the close of this 
century, and in consideration of dense population, 
intestine and foreign wars, a possible subdivision in 
ecnsequence into several republics, we will suppose 
the increase will be one-third in each twenty years 
for forty years, one-third the next thirty, and one- 
fifth for the next forty years.” 

On this basis he set down the population of the 
United States for the year 2000 as “probably 300.- 
000,000, equal to the [then] population of China.” 

“What a solemn responsibility, therefore, devolves 
on the conspicuous actors of the present day,” he con- 
eluded. “ The virtues, the vices, the morals, and the 
corruptions of this generation will descend in their 
influence to those remote periods and form the basis 
or which will be grounded the national character, 
manners, and habits of 100,000,000 of Americans at the 
close of this century.” 

Having thus gone on record as to both the quantity 
and quality of American population, this gentleman 
of the old school, whose mind had been informed 
during the strenuous yet thoughtful days of the 
Revolution, passed away, two years after the census 
of 1840. The census cf 1850 showed our population 
to be exactly 6,508 in excess of Watson’s figures for 
that year. Thus for half a century his prediction 
and that of Jefferson had been borne out by the actual 
returns. So remarkable were his tables considered 
that they were included by his son in his memoirs, 
published in 1855 under the title Men and Times of 
the Revolution. 

Not till 1870 did the census show a marked falling 
off (3,770,061) from Watson’s calculations. Even 
the Civil War, when 2,000,000 men took the field, 
with losses on both sides of nearly half a million, was 
sufficient to account for this shortage. The census of 
1900. showed “the population of continental United 
Staftto be more than 24,000,000 short of the pre- 
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By Robert Sloss 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


dictions of Jefferson and Watson. In the succeedinv 
ten years we have made up nearly sixteen millions 
of the deficit, yet it is only by including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, American Samoa, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone that we 
ean find under our flag 101,100,000. 

Elkanah Watson had relied on our rate of increase 
keeping up to one-third for each decade of the cen- 
tury. He apprehended that it might drop to one- 
fifth by 1960. The census of 1890 showed it to have 
done so already. Vital statistics were not recorded 
in the census till 1850.. Even had they been, they 
would not have caused Jefferson and Watson _ to 
suspect that the majority of families in New Eng- 
land would consist of father, mother, and one child 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

If Watson could have forecast our decreasing birth- 
rate he would have figured too far in the opposite 
direction. He never could have guessed that the 
deeade of the Civil War would be the only one of 
the century to show a higher ratio of increase in our 
population than the decade immediately preceding. 
That is true of only one other census decade, namely, 
the first of the twentieth century. Watson could not 
have dreamed that these two unique decades would 
each be characterized by a tremendous impetus in 
immigration. In the census of 1820 our foreign-born 
population was recorded for the first time. Not till 
1822 did we begin to keep account of the arrival of 
alien passengers at our ports. The number from 
1789 to 1821 is estimated at less than 260,000. There 
were not 200,000 foreign-born residents in the coun- 
try in 1820—not one-fiftieth of the population. In 
1900 one-eighth of us were foreign-born. Could EI- 
kanah Watson have foreseen that fact, he hardly 
would have stated so confidently that his generation 
would furnish the basis on which would be grounded 
the national character at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

Nevertheless, although 28,000,000 aliens have 
landed on our coasts since we ordained the Constitu- 
tion, Watson’s prophecy is much nearer the truth 
than it appears. In 1900 the census showed that 
more than 36,500,000 of our almost 80,000,000 were 
either foreign-born or born of foreign parents or had 
a foreign father or mother. Yet that left at least 
fifty-three per cent. of us who should be able to trace 
our origin back to the native American stock that 
formed the ‘generation of the, Civil War, before the 
great influx of immigration began. Thus we started 
the present century with a majority of at least 
two and three-quarter millions of people to whom 
the traditions of Elkanah Watson’s day were not 
wholly unfamiliar. 

What the latest census will show of this balance 
of national charecter, we have yet to see. It already 
appears that our increase in population during each 
of the last two decades has been, in proportion to 
immigration, about the same. This would indicate 
that our preponderance of native stcck has been 
maintained, although the immigration of the last 
decade, more than eight and three-quarter millions, 
nearly equals that of the preceding twenty years. — 

From that fact an even more “solemn responsi- 
bility devolves on the conspicuous actors of the 
present day” than on those of Elkanah Watson's 
time, to contemplate what manner of nation we will 
be when our population approximates the “ teeming 
millions of China.” China is the synonym for c9n- 
gestion, but a close scrutiny of the census will clear 
our minds of panic on that point, and at the same 
time give us food for thought. While we, by in 
cluding all our “contiguous territory,” are just 
managing to pass the hundred - million mark, China 
has quietly added 133,000,000 to the 300,000,000 at 
which Watson fixed her population. She has more 
than four times as many people as we, and less than 
one-third more area. Yet she has but two cities ot 
more than 1,500,000. We have three, one of which, at 
the present rate of increase, will be the most populous 
im the world by 1930. 

No country on earth exhibits such a rapid growth 
of cities as is revealed for our own by the census 0! 
1910. Nearly half (forty-five per cent.) of the popu- 
lation of continental United States is now urban, that 
is, living in communities of 2,500 or over. Our 
cities of 25,000 or over have grown in the decade 
nearly fifteen per cent. more rapidly than the rest 0! 
the country. They now contain nearly one-third of 
our population, and in the North more than forty 
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Twenty-eight million immigrants have landed on our coasts since we ordained the Constitution 


per cent. Thus the city with its complexities has 
lecome the most acute problem in a country whose 
largest community in 1790, Philadelphia, numbered 
but little over 40,000. 

Were we to strip clear of buildings the ninety-eight 
aeres of New York’s Eighth Assembly District, and to 
stand its population over it, each person would have 
an elbow- room only seven and three-quarters feet 
square. Armies never camp so closely. No won- 
der the street space and the meagre parks of the 
district are always crowded. Yet the billion and a 
half inhabitants of the world could gather quite com- 
fortably in Rhode Island, and each would have space 
enough to lie down on the ground at night. Four 
million people can stand in a square mile, and each 
have a free space of seven square feet. Human beings 
are packed much more closely in the Subway and at 
the Brooklyn Bridge every day. 

The arrival and multiplication of the foreign-born 
are quite enough to account for the remarkable growth 
of New York in the last decade—38.7 per cent— 
greater than that of any city in its class save Cleve- 
land. But what of our other cities? The United 
States now has 475 communities of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more. Since the last census Newark, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, and Jersey City have reached the 250,- 
000 mark, making a total of nineteen cities with over 
a quarter of a million. Fourteen cities, within the 
decade, have passed the 100,000 mark, making a 
present total of fifty in this class, with an aggregate 
population of over 20,000,000. In the same _ period 
seventy cities have advanced above the 25,000 mark, 
making a total of 178. This group shows an aggre- 
gate rate of increase of 39.1 per cent., and its growth 
has been more than a third faster than that of the 
cities in the two higher groups. Of our communities 
mimbering between 2,500 and 25,000 there are 228, 
and one-third of them show an increase of fifty per 
cent. in the past ten vears. In the North there are 
164 of them; in the South 43; in the West 21. But 
the most startling rate of increase is shown by two 
cities in Oklahoma, a sparsely settled State. Okla- 
homa City is more than five and one-third times as 
populous as in 1900, and Muskogee nearly five times. 
Meanwhile the population of the State itself has but 
little more than doubled. Next to these, the most 
rapidly growing city is Birmingham, Alabama. 

Does this indicate, then, a rapid shifting of rural 
population to the cities? The new census, so far as 
completed, does show a distinct depopulation in the 
rural areas of several of the Middle Western States. 
Ohio, for example, is now more than half urban. But 
the rate of decrease is somewhat less for the past 
decade than: for the preceding one, when it was 17.1 
per cent. Even supposing that the falling off in rural 
population is general, it would not amount for the 
whole country to more than a few per cent., while 
the rate of increase of the cities runs into big figures. 
Twenty-five of the cities now showing more than 
25,000 more than doubled their population, and ten or 
more nearly trebled it. Of the cities of over 100,000, 
exclusive of New York, sixteen show an increase of 
more than forty per cent. Obviously, their ranks 
must have been recruited mainly from some other 
source than our own country districts. 

ortunately, a study has been made, in the light 
of census figures for 1900, of that area of the country 


which contains the greatest proportion of foreign-born 
inhabitants, and this throws much light upon the 
growth of our cities in general. Curiously enough. the 
area turns out to be none other fhan the New England 
States. No State except North Dakota has a higher 
percentage of foreign-born population than Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. New England’s population, 
at the beginning of this century, was twenty-six per 
cent. foreign-born. That was a ratio of one to three, 
while for the entire country it stood one to seven. 
The growth of the small town in New England was 
rapid up to 1850, in which year sixty per cent. of her 
people resided in communities of 4,000 or less. Then 
California’s gold and other Western opportunties be- 
gan to spread her population, as they did generally 
that of the East. Her rural population was not re- 
cruited to make up these losses, and in 1900 it steod 
at 27.5 per cent. of the total. Meanwhile, during ihe 
latter half of the last century the ,population of New 
England cities of over 100,000 has nearly quadrupled. 

The census shows the reason for the discrepancy. 
In 1900 all but 14.2 per cent. of New England’s 
foreign-born population was to be found only in com- 
munities of over 4,000. Again, of the native whites 
of foreign parentage, one-fourth lived in cities of over 
100,000, while only one-eighth of the native whites 
of native parentage were to be found there. Two- 
thirds of the total population of New England was 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five. Less than 
three-fourths of these were native-born. In the cities 
under 25,000 the number of children under fifteen 
years was not five per cent. of the number found in 
cities over that size. Towns of 2,500 or under con- 
tained two-thirds of the families of two persons or 
less, and but one-half of those consisting of eleven 
members or more. ‘The families of the largest size, 
as a rule, predominated in the larger cities. 

In all New England there were nearly 65,000 more 
females than males. In communities of 4,000 and up 
the plurality of females was nearly 103,000. In the 
country the males predominated by somewhat less 
than 40,000. In the larger cities there were three 
times as many widows as widowers, while in the coun- 
try there were but twice as many. 

Thus in New England, at least, it is evident that 
the cities are being populated increasingly by the 
foreign-born and their offspring, rather than by any 
unusual influx from the country, which, while retaining 
the far greater proportion of native whites, is no 
longer the locality where large families are produced. 
The census of 1900 showed that for the whole coun- 
try the average annual excess of births over deaths 
had been, for the decade, 19.5 per 1,000 for those of 
native parentage. For those of foreign parentage it 
was 36.5 per 1,000. In the northeastern States the 
greatest discrepancy was found—3.8 for native parent- 
age; 39.6 for foreign. 

Thus the census informs “ the conspicuous actors of 
the present day” of their greatest problem—distribu- 
tion. If they cannot increase the birth-rate of natives 
in the rural districts, they must find means to get 
the foreign stock out of the cities to repopulate the 
farms and villages. Even among our actual foreign- 
born there was sturdy stock enough for this and to 
spare, at the beginning of the century. Of the more 
than ten millions of them, the British Isles, English 
Canada, and Australia had furnished over three and 


one-half millions. 
sent upward of three million more. 


Germany and Austro-Hungary had 
Scandinavia and 


Denmark furnished more than another million. Our 
more than a half-million Swiss were not to be de- 


spised, nor our 100,000 odd Hollanders. Only about 
2,500 of our people could claim birth in Africa at the 
beginning of the century, and there were but 188,000 
Chinese and Japanese. 

What, then, though we have enough Italians to 
make a Rome bigger than Italy’s, and enough Russian 
Jews to make a New Jerusalem of half a million? 





If father could only see him now! 


We need not do either. Congestion seems difficult to 
avoid, for it does not take much intelligence to see 
the truth pointed out by Adam Smith: that it is 
great: economy for the laborer to live within walking 
distance of his work. Remove his work, say some 
modern thinkers, to places where he can walk to it 
without having to live in an ant-hill. 





Joy and Sorrow 


Across our pathway Joyance flits, 

With laughing lip and rainbowed head; 
But Sorrow sits by us and knits 
Her slow, dark, never-ending thread. 


By Ada Foster Murray 


We shrink so from the thing she makes, 
And from her face, averse and null, 
But in some rift of sun she shakes 
y Her web, and it is beautiful. 
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HERE was joy on the face of Boggs 
as he rose from the table and greet- 
aed the Lady with the Gold Lor 
gnettes and the Coquettish Spinster 
with the Corkserew Curls. He had 
not dreamed that he would ever 
reach a period in life where he could 
possibly miss anything so cold and 
stony as the glance of the eve ad- 
ministered through the formidable weapon which the 
former carried, but for the past three or four days 
there had really seemed to be something gone out 
of his life. On leaving Rome the two ladies had 
motored on to Florence, while Boggs and his chums, 
the Fat Little Englishman and the Student of Human 
Nature, braved the terrors of a tyrannical govern- 
mental supervision, and went thither by rail. 

“We have missed you, madam,” said Boggs, ad- 
dressing the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes. ‘ Indeed, 
your absence has been my sole reason for doubting 
that in Florence we have discovered the original Gar- 
den of Eden. As the Eve of our little party we have 
missed you, and the forlornness of Adam has been 
multiplied by our number.” j 

“You are a very gallant person, Mr. Boggs,” said 
the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes. ‘ Sometimes,” 
she added, as if prompted by an afterthought. 

* One could hardly fail to be so in such an atmos- 
phere as this,” said Boggs, “ although I must say that 
some of these Old Masters whose work we have been 
inspecting for eight hours a day for the last three 
days were not as gallant as they might have been. I 
haven’t been able yet to get any of their names 
straight, but for the sake of argument let us take the 
portraiture of such a person as old Pignarelli di 
Macaroni, for instance, who seems to have been almost 
as busy preserving the ladies of the fifteenth century 
in oil as is our village tintype artist at home, who 
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AS TO THE BANDITTI 





the weather for four hundred successive seasons. 
Boiled down from many into one, I cannot find any 
evidence in the family portraits of other days that 
these followers of the palette had any tact, much less 
gallantry. They were an unchivalrous lot, if these 
pictures they have on exhibition all over this hamlet 
prove anything. I’m pretty certain that in unchival- 
rous America the highways would be strewn with the 
remains of defunct painters if they attempted to per- 
petuate our wives and daughters as they have im- 
mortalized the ladies of their own time. Even if a 
woman does look like a balloon with a gold curtain- 
rope tied tightly around its waist, and a millstone 
around its neck, there is no use in recording the fact 
in imperishably fast colors: and I venture the asser- 
tion that any American artist who tried to hand her 
down to posterity in that guise would soon find him- 
self leaving town, not in a special car, but on a special 
rail, manned at both ends by excited relatives, and 
looking more like a feathered biped than a human 
being.” 

“T fear Italian art is too much for you, Mr. Boggs,” 
said the Fat Little Englishman. ‘ Now for my part 
I can’t get enough of it.” 

“Well,” laughed Boggs, “it is an English trait for 
a man not to know when he is licked, and I admire it 
in you: but a man who can’t get enough Italian art 
over here in Italy, where men have been reeling it off 
by the mile for century after century, would kick 
about raee suicide on a New York subway train during 
the rush hour. As for me, having consumed on an 
average not less than five hundred and thirty-seven 
paintings a day for the past ten days, I’ve come pretty 
close to being satisfied, and several times lately, as my 
guide has bowled me through these endless artistic 
alleys of Florence, I have found myself pining for the 
outdoor life.” 

The Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes sighed. 

“T am afraid,” she said, mournfully, “that the 
charm of even that has faded in the face of progress. 
Thirty years ago, when I first visited Italy, there 
was a thrill about the land that is now sadly lacking. 
It is perhaps better as it is, but, do you know, on my 
way up here in the motor I positively missed the old- 
time apprehension of the banditti?” 

“Wouldn’t it have been romantic if we had been 
saptured by a band of handsome brigands?” said the 
Coquettish Spinster with the Corkscrew Curls. 

“T really missed the fear of them,” said the Lady 
with the Gold Lorgnettes. “In the old days, as we 
passed over the roads with postilions armed to the 
teeth to protect us against Fra Diavolo and his kind, 
and sometimes not even knowing whether or not the 
postilions themselves were in league with some bandit 





He is apt to be flustered 


frequentiy does as many as four or five hundred family 
portraits a day between breakfast-time and lunch.” 

“TT don’t reeall the name,” said the Lady with the 
Gold Lorgnettes. 

* Neither do 1,” returned Boggs. “ Fact is, it is a 
little invention of my own which I am using ex- 
clusively to cover the whole membership list of the 
Painters’ Union of other days. When I say Pig- 
narelli di Macaroni I mean Leonardo di Wigglesworth, 
Bernardino di Finkelstein, Andrea Giotto della Boorio- 
boolaga, Francesco Cagnacci del Sassafras, and all the 
rest of that noble army of kalsominers and_ brush- 
wood boys, who, known as the Vermicelli School, 
covered this fair land of Garibaldi with enough canvas 
to keep a six-ringed American circus protected against 


chief, there was a pleasing excitement about it that 
I have greatly missed these few days past. Whatever 
may be said of their moral character, those old-time 
brigands certainly did add a picturesque charm to 
Italian travel. Strange as it may seem, I have longed 
for them. Their going has diminished the romantic 
flavor of the land.” 

“You are doubtless right about that, madam,” said 
Boggs; “but while the romance is gone, I am _ not 
sure that the flavor is not still flavoring around as 
usual at the old stand. I don’t think the brigands 
have departed out of the land of their fathers as 
yet, but they have changed their methods of doing 
business. Instead of going in for a precarious sub- 
sistence along the highways, waiting for chance tour- 
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ists to come along 
to fatten their 
purses, they have 
secured steadier 
jobs at headquar- 
ters; and, as far 
as I am concerned, 


while I should 

doubtless get what —< 

you would eall a SS» 
thrill at the pros- SO Poe, 


pect of having my 

ear cut off to be 

used as a sight draft on my family for five thousand 
dollars, C.0O.D., by an oleaginous comic-opera sine 
out of an engagement, I think I can get as much of the 
flavor as I need in my business under the preseit 
system.” 

“T don’t know what you refer to by the present 
system,” said the Lady with the Gold Lorgnetics. 
“Have you encountered any brigands as yet?” 

‘Not only as yet, but already yet again and aeain, 
and soon some more,” returned Boggs. “And as 
dividend-bearing insecurities they have your old-timers 
reduced to the level of the pike. For highly organized, 
Simon-pure brigandage commend me to this land of 
sunshine, I’ve met ’em everywhere. They are all over 
the place. The first lot that I encountered met me 
on the pier when I landed at Naples. My trunk had 
hardly emerged from the hold of the good ship Digestic 
when Fra Diavolo, followed by thirty or forty of his 
henchmen, landed on it. You may not believe it, but 
it is a fact that I had to brush Italians off the top 
and sides of that trunk before I could be sure that it 
was mine, and as fast as I shooed one swarm away 
another came along and lit in the same place. If we 
could invent some kind of a chest that would attract 
and hold flies as firmly as a common garden trunk 
will attract and hold Neapolitans, the fly as a house- 
hold pest would soon be exterminated. I suppose that 
if the truth were told I had about seven cents’ worth 
of dutiable stuff in that trunk of mine, consisting 
largely of Spanish cigars bought in Gibraltar, which 
I would gladly have paid to have confiscated; but. it 
cost me not a cent less than eight dollars to get. it 
through the custom-house, thanks to the assistance 
of Brother Diavolo and his buceaneers. Led by thie 
Fra, a person to whom I would not be seen speaking 
in daylight, and from whom I would turn and run at 
any time after sunset, four of these brigands directed 
me to the inspector’s table. Ten others carried the trunk 
thither. Five others unfastened the straps. Six stood 
by to see that the government left me enough spare 
eash to tip the band, and then seven extra hands 
hitherto unseen by me sprang up out of the earth and 
carried me and my luggage to a carriage. The escort 
was flanked on either side by a dozen others, to see 
that I and my precious box were not allowed to fall, 
and when I entered the vehicle I enjoyed some of tlie 
sensations that must have come to those old Roman 
emperors on their triumphal return from the scenes 
of conflict. The populace surged about me on all! sides, 
rending the welkin itself with their vociferous clamor. 
I distributed, as I have said, eight dollars’ worth of 
largesse among them, and drove off, their blessings 
ringing in my ears.” 

* Blessings?” queried the Student of Human Nature, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“T like to think so,” said Boggs. ‘ My Italian 
doesn’t work both ways; and while I can understand 
what I say in it, I can’t quite catch the drift of an- 
other man’s meaning when he is going eff like a pack 
of firecrackers in a tin can, and so I can’t say for sure 
that they were blessing me. But the majority of the 
band as I sped away were standing with their eyes 
turned heavenward, and their hands stretched up- 
ward to the clouds, calling down something upon me, 
and I presume if they were not blessings they would 
have sent their appeals in the other direction. Any- 
how, that was the first intimation I had that the hills 
had been denuded of their one-time denizens, and that 
the cities had been correspondingly enriched. The 
second intimation came when I was leaving Naples. 
Fra Diavolo was now transformed into a short-change 
artist,.with a pretty little cave of his own run in 
connection with the railway station. He had humor- 
ously called his cave a ticket-office, and he ostensibly 
sold what these Italians, who are not satisfied with a 
decent language like English, call “ bigliettos.” Where 
once the stiletto held sway the biglietto now got in its 
deadly work, and between you and me there’s sma!! 
choice in “ ettos ” when they are used by a fine Italian 
hand to separate a traveller and his surplus. When 2 
man is in a hurry and has to remember after he has 
purchased his biglietto that his bagaglio has to be 
located, weighed, varnished, papered, hefted, inspected, 
and generally sat upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of United Italy, before it can be put 
aboard the train, he is apt to be flustered; and the 
idea of counting his change intelligently does not flash 
across his perturbed mind until after he has travelle« 
several leagues onward toward his destination, to a!! 
of which Brother Diavolo behind his little window 's 
fully alive. He doesn’t have to bother his head about 
slicing off an occasional ear to send home to tlic 
traveller’s family as a reminder of papa’s existence. 
He simply gets his material grip on the tourist’s 
spiritual limb and yanks off as big a piece of it as 
he thinks the occasion justifies. The fare, travelling 
second class, from Naples to Rome, is twenty francs. 
twenty-five centimes: and when T came to reckon U) 
my change from a hundred-frane note, delivered to the 

















Fra in person, I found that he had given me back 
fifty-two franes in real money and a miscellaneous 
assortment of antiquated lead and nickel coinage that 
might bring a dollar and a half in American money 
at an auction sale of a coin collection in a blind 
asylum. In this case Fra Diavolo, without even so 


much as suggesting the negotiable value of my ears, 
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buttons, and green trousers with a broad gold stripe 
down their sides, while on his head is a cap be- 
dizened with gilt ornamentation that would drive an 
American drum-major mad with insane jealousy. 
Within stand his faithful followers luring you onward 
to your doom. Once captured, you have the freedom 
of everything. Your guards are not fierce, mus- 
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I shall never forget the morning I left Rgme 


regarded as a family. asset, or mentioning that IL 
might, if I preferred, pay a part of my dues with the 
end of my nose, merely plunged his biglietto into my 
financial heart to the tune of about five dollars; and 
he’s probably paid a salary for doing it, too. There 
wasn’t any romance about it, but I can tell you I got 
a thrill all right when I thought of how that old 
brigand down there had had the business sense to 
give up sitting out in the rain on a cold rock on a 
back country road, waiting for a hackful of tourists 
to come along, and to open a nice genteel office at the 
psychological spot where he could achieve the same 
if not even greater results in a quiet, unassuming, 
gentlemanly way.” 

“T fancy,” said the Fat Little Englishman, “ that 
you will find that sort of thing everywhere. I dis- 
tinetly remember having received a leaden nickel in 
change on one of your American railway systems.” 

“Oh, you were that man, were you?” said Boggs, 
naively. “Seems to me I.remember reading: something 
about it in one of the newspapers.” 

“No, you don’t remember anything of the sort,” re- 
torted the Fat Little Englishman. “I have never 
mentioned it to anybody until this moment.” 

“ And what did you do with the nickel?” demanded 
Boggs. 

“T don’t know,” returned the Fat Little English- 
man. ‘“ How should I be expected to remember a little 
thing like that? I suppose I spent it. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” returned Boggs. 

“You miss my point altogether, Mr. Boggs,” said 
the Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes. “I don’t, of 
course, mean to say that there is no dishonesty among 
these dear people over here, any more than I would 
venture to assert that we do not find these things of 
which you complain elsewhere. It is the picturesque 
side of it all that I miss. Can’t you conjure up before 
your mind’s eye the picture of a fierce-looking brigand 
six or seven feet tall, a perfect specimen of physical 
manhood, surrounded by his companions, sitting in the 
moonlight before a fire of faggots that sheds its lurid 
light upon the entrance to his darkling cave? That 
picture is full of dramatic interest to me, and it is the 
passing away of that sort of thing that I lament.” 

“ Well, madam, you may cheer up, for your lamenta- 
tions are undeserved,” said Boggs. ‘“‘ What you speak 
of we have at our very doors, only the modern cave 
that has been substituted for the other is no longer 
the dark, dank, miasmatie hole of ye ancient days, but 
is lit by electricity, heated by steam, and furnished 
with all modern conveniences, from folding-beds to 
diamond-studded room clerks. Although on the out- 
side it closely resembles a cold-storage warehouse built 
of cream-colored cement, within it is a dream of com- 
fort and delight. The chief no longer sits beside his 
cheerless cave entrance, a prey to dark and sanguinary 
thoughts, but stands beside a whirligig -door built -of 
mahogany and glass, like the spider welcoming the 
vagrom fly to his palatial apartments, He wears: a 
brilliant uniform consisting of a blue coat with brass 


tachioed pirates with cutlasses held between their 
teeth, but soft-spoken gentlemen wearing full evening 
dress from six o’clock in the morning until they pass 
from view along about midnight. They levy tribute 
as did their predecessors in the highway business, but 
it is not for the ransom of the body, but for the ran- 
som of your luggage. What you pay is not the price 
of freedom, for you are as free as the birds of the air, 
but the tip of hope for favors to come. Fra Diavolo’s 
cave is as antiquated as the oubliettes of the French 
chateaux, but in its place he has built a modern 
caravansary where all the necessities of life are extras, 
and the daily tariff covers only the use of what air 
you may be able to 
breathe within.” 

“Good for you!” cried 
the Coquettish Spinster 
with the Corkscrew 
Curls. “This tipping 
nuisance is awful. Why, 
I’ve only been in Italy 
three weeks now, and I’ve 
spent fifty cents in tips 
already.” 

“Tt is awful to think 
of,” said Boggs; “and, 
considering all that 
America has done for the 
Italian, it strikes me 
as rather ungrateful. 
When they come to our 
country we receive them 
with open arms, but 
when we come to theirs 
they receive us with open 
hands. It does not seem 
like real reciprocity. I- 
shall never forget the 
morning I left Rome. 
Between my room and 
the fiacre in which I rode 
to the station the whole 
band from the _ porter 
down to the boots had 
ranged themselves in line, 
their glittering uniforms 
shining resplendently in 
the electric-lit corridors. 
First were the sub-bri- 
gands who had immediate charge of my floor; one 


Maid of the Crash Towel Supply, never on duty 
when wanted, but not missing at the farewell 


party; one Lady Manipulator of the Carpet-sweeper, 
a deli¢ate young thing with a penchant for combing 
her tresses with my _ hair-brushes; one Dowager 
Duchess of the Pillow Sham and Counterpane, stronger 
withthe sham than with~the-pillow, and astigmatic 
with reference to the freshness of the counterpane; one 
Lord. of the Early Tea Tray, wabbly in the legs but 
affable; one Grand Handler of the Luggage; one 








Knight of the Order of the Bath; one Hot-water Boy; 
one Cold-water Boy; one Plumber’s Assistant, employed 
to turn the heat on; another Plumber’s Assistant, em- 
ployed to turn the heat off; one General Inspector 
of the Hallway; and three Understudies of All 
Work. 

* These were the advance-guard which had to be passed 
and tipped before I could get to the elevator. On my 
arrival at the elevator there was one boy who brought 
the elevator up, one boy who took the elevator down, 
and a third youth who prided himself on his English, 
and whose chief duty appeared to be to assure me 
that he thought it would rain yesterday. ‘These hav- 
ing been negotiated at a cost of two dollars and a 
half, I was allowed to enter the breakfast-room, where 
I was ushered to my seat by head-waiter number one, 
shoved into place by head-waiter number two, asked 
what I wanted by head-waiter number three, who, hav- 
ing received my order, passed it on to head-waiter 
number four, with instructions to tell head-waiter 
number five to tell the omnibus to tell my waiter that 
I desired food. Breakfast thus ordered and subse- 
quently acquired, a hitherto undiscovered functionary, 
probably head-waiter number six, brought me my bill; 
and as I paid it, after having deducted fourteen eggs 
and three pots of orange jam that J had never had, the 
whole dining-room brigade fluttered around my chair 
awaiting the return of the change, smiling pleasantly, 
flicking imaginary flies off the table with their nap- 
kins, and rearranging the mustard-pot and salt-cellars 
more symmetrically before me. Then the change ar- 
rived, brought by head-waiter number seven, assisted 
by a red-faced youth whom.I remembered as the official 
cork-puller of- the: grand salon. ‘The breakfast-room 
began to belch waiters. If an intelligence office had 
been started in the depths of Vesuvius the result could 
hardly have been different, and in sheer terror, throw- 
ing five dollars’ worth of franes into their midst, | 
fled. But I fled to other terrors, for without there 
were successive eruptions at every step of brass- 
buttoned bell-boys, whose number | could only esti- 
mate; telephone-boys, two in number, .one for each 
ear; and slavies of all kinds sprang up from below, 
as. through hidden traps. Three carriage-callers 
joined the ranks. ‘The cigar-boy and the match-boy, 
the paper-boy and the coat-room boy fianked the boy 
who .licks postage-stamps, on one side of the doorway ; 
while on the other, in majestic array, stood the com- 
mander-in-chief and his office staff—the man who 


-keeps the books, the man who foots up the bills, the 


sinecurist who rectifies mistakes, the man who never 
knows anything about anything at the bureau of 
information, the head porter and his four foot porters, 
and finally one measly little specimen of a freckle- 
faced kid who looked so miserably anxious lest he be 
forgotten that I resolved to fee him if all the other 
hands had to go empty, though I could not recall 
having seen him before. Every hand in this buneh 
of roses was stretched out to me as I passed along, 
and not a palm but was tickled, whether its owner was 
or not, until at last I came to the boy with the anxious 
face. 

“* Well, son,’ said I, ‘I suppose you’ve earned a 
quarter in some way or other, even if I don’t know 
what it is. Suppose you give me an itemized state- 
ment of your. account?’ 

“*T ‘sella you da postal card lassa Fridaa,’ he re- 
plied, his face lighting up with hope. 

“TI gave-him two frances and passed on,” said Boggs. 
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The whole dining-room brigade fluttered around my chair 


“And yet you say, madam, that the banditti have 
disappeared. Perhaps they have, but the handitti are 
still on the job.” 

“ What hotel was that, Mr. Boggs?” asked the Fat 
Little Englishman. 

Boggs told him. 

“Very extraordinary,” said the Fat Little Knglish- 
man. ‘“-I- have-friends- who have lived there steadily 
for the past ten years.” 

“<1 haven't @ doubt, of: it; said ‘Baggs. 
are they can’t afford to leave.” 


* The chances 
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Golf at Palm Beach 





The fast fight of the tarpon 
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A race on Ormond’s famous beach 
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Trap-shooting - kills time 





A diamond in a 
Florida setting 
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A tennis championship match in Florida 


WHERE SUMMER SPORTS ARE PLAYED .IN MARCH 


With the hounds in Aiken, South Carolina 





























Cross-country running in England 





Curling, a good cure for poor circulations 





























Snow-shoeing, the best constitutional amendment 











Ski-jumping, a contribution from Norway 




































Hockey at St. Moritz, Switzerland 


























Holland possesses indefatigable fishermen Sail-skating, a popular pastime in America Ice-boating on the Shrewsbury River 


WHILE WINTER'S SPORTS HOLD SWAY 
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WOULDN’T IT MAKE A FELLOW MAD? 


‘pO YOU REMEMBER WIIEN I USED TO TROT YOU ON MY KNEE?” 


A CAUTIOUS GIRL 









ote Ray? MARANTH was known to those 
pasate SOS ne who knew her best as a_ most 
\\ d thorough young person in every- 
thing she undertook to do. When- 

s ever she embarked upon any sort 


of an enterprise it was pretty safe 
to assume that when the end came 
there would be no loose ends to be 
gathered up, and for that reason the 
young men of the community had come to fear her 
slightly, with the result that after ten seasons had 
passed since her début in society she was still in the 
market. Men seemed to find in her many of the desir- 
able qualities of a sister, but in the household they sus- 
pected too strongly that she might prove a manager to 
feel easy on the score of a venture upon the matrimo- 
nial sea with such a person. There was one exception 
to this rule among the swains of the town, however, 
and that was Billie Wilbraham. He could see in her 
to a rich degree the qualities that would make her a 
most admirable wife for just such a person as him- 
self; but, unfortunately, he was timid. 

“My heart is warm, but my feet are cold,” he had 
once observed to his friend Dawson, who had re- 
monstrated with him for his cowardice in putting the 
only question that could bring his little romance to 
an issue. “I’ve been up there four nights this week,” 
he went on, “and just as I get myself screwed up to 
the point where the fatal words are to be spoken, 


something slumps inside me and I switch off on to 
something else.” 

Amaranth herself was keen enough to see what was 
going on in the poor fellow’s mind and, inasmuch as 
she fully reciprocated the feeling which she knew she 
had inspired in his breast, she resolved to take the 
matter in hand herself. So it happened that when he 
called upon a certain Friday evening she was ready 
for him, but she bided her time. She received him 
cordially, as usual, and they talked about the weather, 
and the motor-show, and how to raise green pease in a 
flat in winter, and various other subjects, until the 
clock struck ten, when, as usual, Wilbraham began to 
get uneasy. The symptoms of an approaching pro- 
posal were all there, and Amaranth perceived the fact 
with anxious pleasure. 

“T—er—I’ve had something I wanted to speak to 
you about for some time, Amaranth,” he began, in 
the usual faltering manner. “I have fully made up 
my mind that you—that you are the—the—the—only 
—-um—ha—hum—the only er—” 

“Just wait a minute, William,” she interrupted, 
with ‘a soft smile and a gracious glance. at the stam- 
mering lover. “ Let me pull your chair up closer to 
the hearth.” 

He rose, and together they drew the chair to the 
very edge of the fireplace. 

“ There,” she said. “ Now just you sit down right 
there and keep quiet for a minute.” 

Wilbraham sat, watching her with interested eyes 
and wondering what on earth she was up to. 
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“Now,” she went on, after she had got him com- 
fortably settled in the chair, * put both your feet on 
the fender—not crossed that way, but separately— 
there—that’s it,” she added as he obeyed. Then, strik- 
ing a match under the marble mantelshelf, she turned 
on the natural-gas log, and lit it. In a moment the 
whole room was illuminated with a golden glow from 
the flickering flames. 

“Why, Amaranth,” said he, “ what is the meaning 
of all this? I was really quite comfortable without 
all this, although it is very nice.” 

“Oh, I only wanted to ‘fix things nice and comfy,” 
she answered, demurely. ‘It was so chilly over on the 
other side of the room that I was afraid you would 
have an attack of cold feet before you finished what 
you were saying. What was it, just, that you thought 
you would ask me, William?” 

“Tl give you two guesses!” he answered, with a 
grin. 

“One is enough,” she replied. “I guess yes!” 

And it turned out to be the proper answer. 


WANTED TO KNOW 


Tommy had been taken to church for the first time, 
and there was much about it that interested him. It 
was just before the sermon that his curiosity got the 
better of his silence. 

“ Muvver,” he .whispered. 

‘* Hush, dear,” said his mother. ‘ Wait until church 
is over.” f : 

“ But, muvver, I want to know sumpin,” said Tommy. 

* Well, you must wait, dear,” said his mother. 

“T’m afwaid I’ll fordet, muvver,” he pleaded. 

“Very well, then, what is it?” said the good lady, 
bending down to catch the little chap’s words. 

“What does dat minister wear his nightgown for. 
Ain't he got any pyjamas?” asked Tommy. 





TO A BLOT OF INK 


O EBon spot—what waste lies here! 

To think of all the songs of cheer 

That from thine untried depths riow lost 
Might have sprung forth, a joyous host, 
To stir the heart and ease the span 

Of harassed and unhappy man! 


O arid spot—what grief is ours 

To note this waste of lofty powers 
Which, used in some immortal verse, 
In measures filled with wit and terse, 
Might have relieved the stress of pain 
Within some heart that sighs in vain! 


Q. darksome blot—I fain would mourn 
Thy fate so fruitless and forlorn! 

Yet, as they start along my nose, 

My tears suggest the thought, “ Suppose 
It had been used to write some play 

To suit the taste along Broadway?” 


Upon the whole, O ebon spot, 

Perhaps you're better as a blot; 

And so I’ll keep. my tears galore 

For something more worth weeping for. 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 








THE INSIDIOUS AGENT 


E was a_ persistent 
H sort of person, and, 
try as he would, 
Blobbson could not 
shake him off, and finally 
as a short cut to liberty 
he had decided to admit 
the man to his sanctum 
and listen to what he had 
to say. 

“T won't take more 
than a minute of your 
time, Mr. Blobbson,” said 
the stranger, a sharp- 
eyed looking man well past middle age. 

“No,” said Blobbson, “I don’t think you will. 
Fact is, I am very busy this morning, and you can’t 
even have that.” 

“ But, sir,” said the visitor, “if you only knew 
what I have come to you to say—as a literary man 
you must be interested in new situations, new phases 
of life, and I have an idea for a story, sir, that I should 
hke to lay before you.” 

*T don’t buy ideas,” said Blobbson, dryly. 
too many of my own.” 

“T don’t wish to sell you any ideas,” returned the 
visitor with dignity. “ But I have one that I realize 
is a perfect wonder from certain points of view, and, 
having not the slightest literary ability myself, and 
feeling that it is an idea that should not be lost to the 
world, I want it to get into the hands of some one who 
will do it full justice.” 

“And you do not wish to sell it?” demanded Blobb- 
son, rather more deeply interested in his visitor’s ap- 
parent unselfishness than in any of his ideas. 

“That is not my purpose,” said the visitor. “I 
merely desire to lay it before you.” 

“Come in,” said Blobbson. 

The stranger entered the house, and in a minute was 
sinoking one of Blobbson’s most cherished cheroots. 
His last appeal was too strong for Blobbson to resist. 

“ Now, Mr. Blobbson,” he said, after he had got the 
cigar going, “‘you yourself have told me that you are 
busy, so let us come to the story at once. As a basis 
for a detective story, let us show that a very distin- 
guished man is found dead from poisoning in a most 
mysterious fashion. A case’ of cyanide.” 

“That’s iess common than suicide,” put in Blobbson, 
facetiously. 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, with an appropriate smile. 
“ Now where did he get it? There is no clue. There 
is no possibility of suicide because the man was at the 
height of success in all his affairs, financial, political, 
and in love—his death comes along on the eve of his 
marriage to a beautiful and wealthy woman. An un- 
doubted case of murder, and yet no one has been near 
him all the evening. He has spent his time in glancing 
over his letters, and a pile of them lie unanswered 
upon the table, while three have been thrown into the 
waste-basket, having been answered. The answers lie 
on the table, one of them in an envelope already sealed, 
an insignificant affair altogether, being merely a com- 
pliance with an innocent request for an autograph.” 

“TIT know the kind,” said Blobbson. “I get ’em by 
the hundreds every week—confounded nuisance at 
times.” 

“ Precisely,” said the visitor. ‘“‘ Well, your Sherlock 
Holmes enters upon the scene and sniffs around the 
place. In the waste-basket he finds a letter from a 
man in Philadelphia asking the distinguished man for 
his autograph, and the statement that he will find a 
stamped and addressed envelope enclosed for its return. 
To you or to me that would seem a trivial clue, but to 
Sherlock Holmes the whole case will rest upon that 
stamped envelope, and its flap will point the way to 
a solution of the mystery.” 

“Ha-hum!” said Blobbson, scratching his 
dubiously. “I don’t quite see that.” 

“ Because the autograph-seeker was the secret enemy 
of the great man,” said the visitor. 

“ Well, suppose he was?” said Blobbson. 

“And before sending that stamped and addressed 
envelope he had treated the gum of the flap with a solu- 
tion of cyanide strong enough to kill twenty men,” 
cried the visitor, bringing his hand down upon the 
table with a crash, 
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ARE YOU 


“ By Jove!” cried Blobbson, springing to his feet. 
“That is a strong idea! Why—it’s the sort of thing,” 
he added with agitation, “that might happen to—to 
me even, at any time.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blobbson,” said the stranger, taking a 
little contrivance from his pocket, “and that leads 
me to say to you that I have here a little apparatus, 
lately. put on the market by the International Sta- 
tioner’s Novelty Company, which we call our ‘safety 
licker.’ You fill this small reservoir here with water, 
and this little roller is thereby kept continually moist, 
so that whenever you wish to moisten the back of a 
postage-stamp or the flap of an envelope it is as simple 
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CLERGYMAN (tripping over obstruction in path): Tur-rUT~TUT-LUT-TUT—TUT—TUT-TUT! 
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COLLECTING ALL 
TO SEND THOMAS OUT TO GIVE THEM 


THOSE OLD PAPERS FOR? 


TO THE poor. THEY’LL BE SO NICE TO LIGHT 


a matter to do it with the roller as with your own 
tongue. We are selling these for the next sixty days 
direct to our customers for one dollar apiece.” 

“Do you mean to say—” roared Blobbson, grabbing 
the man by the collar. 

““T mean to say,” continued the other, “ that every 
man who uses our licker is automatically protected 
against the insidious agents, employed by under-handed 
interests that would seek—” 

By this time Blobbson had his visitor as far as the 
door, and by an expert manipulation of hand and foot 
at the same time had propelled him as far as the 
flower-bed in front. of the house. 

“There!” he panted, as the man landed. ‘ When it 
comes to insidious agents, my friend, I’m_ perfectly 
willing to do my own licking, and if you attempt that 
little game on me again, I’ll hand you over to the 
police for trying to sell liquor without a license. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blobbson, I hear, but, before I go, won't 
you let me show you also our patent pen-clipper, a 
sharp, steel-constructed arrangement with which you 
can take a worn-out sharp-nibbed pen, and, by cutting 
off the worn points, turn it into a first-class stub?” 

But Blobbson had slammed the door in the speaker’s 
face, and returned to work. On his desk was the 
patent licker, and alongside of it a memorandum call- 
ing for the payment to the International Stationer’s 
Novelty Company of the sum of one dollar, labelled, 
* Please remit.” 

“ By thunder!” ejaculated Blobbson. 
don’t deserve it!” 

And he sent the company a check for the amount in 
full. 


“ Blest if they 


A SCRIPTURAL INJUNCTION 


* Yes, sir,” said Dobbleigh, “ horses are ruining my 
brother Tom. He’s crazy about them. Just paid 
three thousand for a span of trotters.” 


“Well, I don’t know,” said Billups. ‘“ How about 


yourself? What did you pay for that touring-car of 
yours?” 
“Five thousand dollars,’ said Dobbleigh. “ But 


“Well, you’d better not criticise the team in your 
brother’s eye until you have cast out the motor that 
is in your own eye,” retorted Billups. 



































































































By William Winter 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


“The Gamblers ” 


“ Sagacious all to trace the smallest game 
And bold to seize the greatest,... 
Loud croaks the raven of the Law, and smiles!” 
—YOUNG. 
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N old-time legal decision fixed the 
length of the regular season in New 
VO) York as covering a period of thirty- 
@ two weeks. That part of the present 
which is denominated “ pre- 
YS liminary” began about the middle 

of last August. Early in October 
all the local theatres were open and 
the regular season was in flood-tide. 
We are now approaching Lent, during which peniten- 
tial term changes are seldom made. At Easter, April 
l6th, the customary annual spasm of almost frantic 
endeavor will oceur,:and by about the first of May 
the regular season will, practically, have ended. Re- 
vivals of a few old plays will then be made, possibly 
with “all-star” easts, and a little later the theatre 
will be wholly surrendered to frippery, musical and 
farcical,—a kind of entertainment which, indeed, has 
been more or less conspicuous in New York ever since 
the season began. As these words are written, seven 
out of the thirty or more “ first-class” theatres in 
Manhattan are devoted to farce; nine to musical con- 
coctions; the rest to various forms of unclassified 
theatrical exhibition. 

In the brief period of semi-quiescence now at hand, 
the studious theatrical recorder and the thoughtful 
theatrical patron of the play-house will incline toward 
review of past labors and achievements, in order to 
determine, if possible, whether anything has been ac- 
complished,—and_ if what.—for the good of the 
Theatre and the Publie, within the last six months, 
There have been any failures, yet multitudes of per- 
sons have sought diversion in the Theatre, and vast 
sums of money have been expended, perhaps squan- 
dered, in the pursuit of such pleasure as the Stage 
aflords. What progress has actually been made? 

The New Theatre has been diversely active, but it 
is not conceivable that the Founders of that institu- 
tion (one of the most monumental examples of dis- 
interested public spirit ever shown in our country ), are 
satisfied with the results of that activity. The ex- 
ploits of Miss Julia Mariowe and Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
in the presentment of great plays, have reflected credit 
upon themselves, and have been of substantial value in 
sustaining the honor and dignity of the dramatie pro- 
fession. Aside from revivals of commonplace merit, 
but little of suecess remains to be mentioned or is 
worthy of remembrance. Mr. Pinero’s clever play, The 
Thunderbolt, was, artistically, a hit, and there is a 
kind of merit in The Blue Bird and The Piper, both 
of which were favorabty received. At this moment 
Chantecler is attracting crowds to the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, beeause tit is an eccentricity, because it has 
been tremendously advertised, and because Miss Maude 
Adams, who appears in its leading part,is an extraor- 
dinarily popular performer: but Chantccler, even in 
the original form, is a composition of very slender 
calibre, and, in its transmuted form, of no dramatic 
value whatever, while the assumption of its leading 
part by Miss Adams,—a subject to be here considered 
by and by,—is, obviously, freakish and injudicious. 
The peculiar talent and eharacteristie quality of that 
actress.—a_ slight, eccentric, elfin-like creature,—were 
long ago recognized and are well known: the part of 
Chantecler, for which she possesses neither the person 
nor the foree, would, for its mere technical embodi- 
ment, tax to the uttermost the strength of such actors, 
for example, as Tyrone Power, Theodore Roberts, and 
Edwin Stevens. At Wallack’s Theatre the play of 
Pomander Walk has succeeded, because of its felici- 
tous faney, its novel construction, its quaint acces- 
its sweet, gentle, sympathetic spirit, and the 
excellent acting of Mr. Giddens, Mr. Lennox Pawle, 
and a few of their associates. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm pleases by reason of its simple story of domes- 
tie life, its faithful photography of agreeable rural 
scenes and more or eccentric persons, and the 
acting of Miss Marie L. Day, Mr. “Sam” Coit, and 
Miss Edith Taliaferro. Baby Mine gratifies the peren- 
nial taste for vulgar incident and coarsely comic situa- 
tien. Vhe Concert—an obnoxious and reprehensible 
faree—and Nobody's Widow, an almost equally offen- 
sive concoction of nonsense, appeal successfully to the 
sensuous and frivolous appetite of the multitude. 

Upon all these plays and the subjects which they 
illustrate there is conflict of opinion, but the critical 
and the public voice alike proclaim Mr, Charles Klein’s 
ingenious and interesting play of The Gamblers.as by 
far the most important and significant contribution 
to Drama which has been made this season; and not 
the least of its titles to recognition is its silent but 
irresistible refutation of the absurd doctrine, lately 
divulged in this capital by the brilliant English dra- 
matist Mr. H. A, Jones, that we shall never have a 
National Drama until we have a drama which unites 
Drama and Literature and is as enjoyable to read 
as to see. Mr. Klein’s play would be, to the average 
reader, about as significant and absorbing as is the 
perusal of logarithms; yet in the acting it is a rare 
delight. 

Much publie attention has been for months given,— 
and it should continue to be given,—to Mr. Klein’s 
play, still current at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. It is 
not only a good’ play well acted; it is a play so good 
and so well acted that, after seeing it, the spectator 
leaves the theatre pleased, instructed, and refreshed: 
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pleased, because of the spectacle of a subject which, 
however much it may implicate elements of human 
weakness, does not involve a morbid analysis of putrid 
aberrancy; instructed, because prompted to think 
seriously about an actual social condition and im- 
pelled to reach a positive conclusion concerning it; 
refreshed, because. for a time at least, allured away 
from personal considerations by an exhibition of true 
and forcible dramatic art. 

The story of The Gamblers, already generally known, 
relates to actual life in New York to-day, and, without 
preaching and without offence to good taste, it shows 
selected facts, representative of an actual contem- 
porary experience, and it shows them in such a way 
as to hold attention in continuous suspense, to depict 
diversified character, and to impart valuable mean- 
ing by the artistic process of suggestion. Some of the 
incidents of the story, indeed, when they are care- 
fully examined, seem almost irrational, and therefore 
are a tax on credulity. The perilous, desperate ex- 
pedient adopted by Wilbur Emerson,—that of enter- 
ing the home of his inveterate enemy, James Darwin, 
in the guise of a burglar, intent upon gaining posses- 
sion of incriminating papers,—would be little likely 
of adoption by such an ingenious schemer, until every 
other expedient had been employed in vain. The ease 
with which Emerson could cause his treacherous but 
repentant and submissive associate, George Cowper, to 
reclaim,—in the known absence of Darwin,—the packet 
of incriminating documents forces itself upon observa- 
tion. The discussion which occurs between Mrs. Dar- 
win and Wilbur Emerson, when the former has dis- 
covered the latter in her husband’s library, is marred 
by unlikely refinements of glib argument, revealing 
the subjective attitude of the dramatist rather than 
an objective, purpose to depict action and delineate 
character, In a play showing a literal phase of life 
and events leading rapidly to a crisis of experience 
(the entire action covers a period of only thirteen 
hours), matters otherwise trivial compel attention. 
Under the circumstances stated it is a violent as- 
sumption that makes essential the lapse of two hours 
and more, in an allotted interval of about twenty 


minutes. It has been received and commended as 
logically and legally practical that the relentless 


prosecutor, Darwin, personally secures the conviction 
of the offender Emerson: it is most unlikely that a 
man instituting a divorce suit, and naming as co- 
respondent in that suit an alleged malefactor, would 
be permitted simultaneously to prosecute that co- 
respondent in a distinct criminal case. However, it is 
perhaps “to consider too curiously to consider so.” 
Latitude is always allowable to invention, and long 
and close observation of human affairs would seem to 
justify the belief that no course of conduct is impos- 
sible, and that anything or everything, however seem- 
ingly improbable, can, nevertheless, happen. The 
superficial defects of 7'he Gamblers are creative of a 
sort of rueful exasperation, because unnecessary, and 
because they prevent the play from being entirely 
what it ought to be and might be—a great drama. 
Goldsmith’s satirical comment on criticism,—that the 
critic should always say “the picture would have 
been better if the painter had taken more pains.”— 
is apt and significant: yet that criticism, in such a 
case as this, is valid and, indeed, inevitable. 

The action of The Gamblers seems, while it is 
passing, not only possible, but probable, partly be- 
cause of the dramatist’s clever fabrication and_ sin- 
cerity, and partly because of the thoroughly earnest 
and often remarkably fine acting by which it is 
visualized. The play possesses, moreover, these three 
vital elements of success: its action begins with almost 
the first words that are spoken; it steadily maintains 
suspense, without mystifying the audience; and_ its 
interest is cumulative, enduring to the last fall of 
the curtain. Of the sixteen characters that are in- 
volved in the representation, every one, of significance, 
is presented in a way harmonious with the central 
design of the drama—which is to illustrate the peril- 
ous consequence of even “ technical” deviations from 
the line of reetitude—deviations which are often 
approved and practised in contemporary business life, 
——-when the enforcement of Jaw is evoked and insured 
by greater, if not more scrupulous, financial power. 

The false doctrine has long been preached that 
scarcely any drama of importance has been produced 
that does not depend upon the sex relation,—meaning 
drama that specifically exploits sexual relations, 
generally illicit. That puerile, unwarranted doctrine 
has again, and recently, been proclaimed by a promi- 
nent theatrical journal, in the declaration that “ there 
has been little of great interest or value, in many 
generations of drama, apart from the rosily romantic 
or the fairy-story, that did not relate to the vital con- 
tact of the sexes.” That assumption entirely ignores 
many of the best dramas in every period, extending 
from Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard III., Julius Cesar, 
and Henry VIIT. (which are hardly to be described 
as “ rosily romantic”), to Rip Van Winkle, The Bells, 
Charles I., The Man of the Hour, Leah Kleschna, and 
The Witching Hour. It was observed by the poet 
Byron that “love is of man’s life a thing apart, ’tis 
woman’s whole existence,” and it has been generally 
conceded that the great poet, who was an authority on 
the subject, seldom spoke more truly. It is as im- 
possible to write a play on any vital human theme, 
and altogether ignore sexual love, as it would be for 
the human race to continue without it. One of the 
chief peculiarities of the play of The Gamblers,—and 
that a grateful one, making commendation of it right 
and essential, as well as specially agreeable,—is the 
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recognition in it of a due perspective as to the “love 
interest”; for that “interest,” while sufficient and 
sympathetic, has been judiciously kept in due sub- 
servience to a dramatic exposition of a story of am 
bition, temptation, business intrigue, criminal venture, 
and disaster. 

The chief of the ‘* gamblers,’ Wilbur Emerson,— 
admirably impersonated by Mr. George Nash,—and 
his partners have imperilled their bank by an illegal 
use of its funds, for the purpose of “ expansion.” Wil- 
bur Emerson is in love with Catherine Darwin, wife 
of James Darwin, a brilliant lawyer. and Mrs. Darwin 
is in love with him. There is nothing evil in their 
love, on either side, whether in fact, intent, or wish. 
The time has keen when they should have wedded, but 
Wilbur preferred business before love, and Catherine 
drifted into marriage with Darwin,—a marriage which 





proved unhappy. Darwin, a hard, stern, vindictive 
man, selfish, politic, and largely  self-deceived as 


to his own integrity, becomes the prosecutor of the 
bankers who have broken the law, and his jealousy 
and hatred of Wilbur Emerson make him the more 
inexorable. That is the pivotal situation. The dis- 
contented wife, Catherine Darwin, is impersonated by 
Miss Jane Cowl, and her complete comprehension of 
the character, together with her authority, sincerity, 
and directness in the display of it, make: her per- 
formance one of exceptional truth and _ significance. 
One thing that it particularly needs is an accession 
of skill in the use,—or rather in the production,—of 
the voice, so that, under the assumption of excitement, 
vehement volubility will not become, in even a partial 
degree, incoherence. It would appear that this actress, 
whose talent is unquestionable and auspicious, has not 
sufficiently considered that, in acting, the perfection 
of effect is produced, not by nature, but by the artistic 
imitation of nature. In her level speaking she is ex- 
pert: in her management of Catherine’s exacting collo- 
quy with Wilbur, and the still more exacting subse- 
quent colloquy with Darwin, she displays the alterna- 
tions of feminine emotion skilfully, and with such 
earnestness as creates and sustains illusion: in her 
denotement of the oppressed wife’s discontent with the 
unloved and therefore embittered and austerely im- 
placable husband (a part excellently, because harshly, 
sternly, magisterially, and authoritatively assumed 
by Mr. Charles Stevenson), she is painfully truthful: 
in the final outburst of passionate resentment and 
vehement denunciation, on the other hand, she im- 
pairs the effect of power, from lack of self-control 
and vocal competence. The part of Wilbur Emerson, 
well drawn by the dramatist, is made effective and at 
times touching, by Mr. George Nash. It is the part 
of a good fellow, by nature affectionate and kind, but 
vitiated by inordinate ambition, to lead in business 
enterprise and to amass great wealth by outwitting 
and overbearing all competitors, and likewise by 
acquiescence in a very generally prevalent code of 
corrupt business ethics. Mr. Nash thoroughly identi 
fies himself with the character and makes it live; 
his performance is, essentially, an impersonation, 
showing a man who is largely the product of his un- 
propitious environment. The actor’s scrupulous yet 
seemingly involuntary attention to detail; his excel- 
lent diseretion in not lingering upon, or returning to, 
an effect once accomplished; the exceptional felicity 
of some of his changes of voice (as, when the wretched 
Cowper’s mention of his intended marriage as_ the 
reason and, to some extent at least, the excuse, for his 
treachery, Wilbur, EKmerson’s feeling and manner are 
affected and changed, and he replies “Is that so? 
Well—I suppose you thought of her, and not of us; 
some men are built that way”), are delightful: it is 
a peculiar comfort to see such acting, and it is a 
privilege to expound and commend it. The expedi- 
tious, masterful demeanor of Wilbur Emerson, in the 
person of Mr. Nash, toward his partners; the manly 
tenderness of his treatment of his innocent, trusting 
old father; the chivalrous tone of his conduct toward 
the woman whom he loves; the sustained vitality and 
ease of his action and speech,—all those attributes 
combine to make the personation exceedingly interest- 
ing as nature and admirably symmetrical as art. 

Mr. William B. Mack, as George Cowper,—the man 


who betrays his confederates in wrong-doing, and 
subsequently repents,—makes a somewhat excessive, 


but not ineffective, display of weakness of character, 
the strain of conflicting emotions, the fear of detection, 
the sense of shame, and the utter collapse of self- 
conscious ignominy. There is a fine gravity in the 
acting of Mr. George Backus, as old John Emerson. 
The characters of Giles Raymond and_ Frederick 
Tooker,—two of the incriminated “ gamblers ”—as- 
sumed by Mr. De Witt €. Jennings and Mr. Cecil 
Kingstone, are made, each of them, a special type of 
the scheming speculator ;—the one coarsely selfish and 
contemptibly terror-stricken: the other, equally selfish, 


“ 


but frank, bibulous, amiable, and _half-humorously 
frightened: there are indeed ~~ ny deft touches of 
characterization in both thos: performances, but 


especially in that of Mr. Kingstone, and, though the 
parts are sketches and scarcely more than incidental, 
the expertness of the manner in which they are acted 
lifts them above the level of minor accomplishment. 
There are no trifles in acting, and it is not always easy 
to invest things that seem to be trifles with precisely 
the importance that should appertain to them. Mr. 
Klein’s play of The Gamblers will be remembered as, 
upon the whole, the best of the few entirely admir-, 
able successes that have marked this uncommonly 
active, often disastrous, and incessantly laborious dra- 
matic season. 






VICTOR HERBERT’S 


YAR. VICTOR HERBERT has been 
SS); commonly suspected of »ossessing 
a sense of humor. A Celt, the 
composer of Babes in Toyland, It 
Happened in Nordland, Mlle. 
Modiste, and other operetta scores 
of light touch, witty characteriza- 
tion, and true comic feeling, Mr. 
Herbert is surely a music-maker 
whom one might confidently have put among those 
happy and fortified beings whose sense of the Spirit 
of Comedy preserves them from the more obvious 
fatuities and ineptitudes. Yet what are we to think 
of a composer who, bent upon the accomplishment of 
a “grand opera” on a tragic theme, accepted for 
musical setting an English libretto containing such 
a passage of dialogue as this: 
THE HerRoINE: Oh Paul, take me, beat me, kill me, but 
let me be your slave! (She falls at ‘his feet.) 
THE Hero: You little wild flower. 
or such a stanza of impassioned meditation as this: 
BARBARA (apostrophising the moon): 
h, bid me now, when none can hear, 
To whisper in thy kindly ea 
The greatest secret ever told, 
A story new, and never old. 
I love him! In secret hear my vo 
I love him! for none shall know but thou. 
I love him! Ah, chide me not, I pray! 
I love him! ’tis all my heart. can say, 
I love, I love, I love him! 
amorous address: 
yentie maiden, tell me, 
Have I seen thee in my‘ dreams, 
I wonder? 
When above my pillow 
From the night fell stdrry gleams, 
I wonder? 
Ever am I haunted 
By a pair of eyes so deep 
And gleaming, 
In whose wealth unfathomed 
Lie the shafts of love asleep 
And dreaming. 
or such “lyrics” as that whose opening stanza runs 
as follows: 


Two children wandered hand in hand, 
And played amid the golden sand, 

The one was dark and sad of face, 
The other fair and full of grace, 

The light of love shone in their eyes; 
O childhood days, O Paradise! 


or such scattered gems of exalted lyric eloquence as 
these: 
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or this 


His voice awakes my very soul! 


One word from those sweet lips, 
I do implore thee! 


I cannot say thee nay! 
One kiss upon those tell-tale eyes! 


I have quoted at some length from the _ text 
by Mr. Joseph Redding which Mr. Herbert selected 
for his “ American grand opera,” Natoma, in order 
that the reader of these comments’ may gain at first 
hand some notion of the quality of this extraordinary 
libretto. No one who is sincerely interested in the 
future of music in this country, and especially in the 
future of what is loosely called “opera in English,” 
can have failed to hope, in advance of the event, that 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Redding ‘would give us in 
Natoma something worthy of respect, or at least of 
serious and sympathetic interest; but Mr. Herbert, 





The World 


‘things in a conventional and dignified way. 





By Lawrence Gilman 


as it now appears, has made such an attitude almost 
impossible by his egregious unwisdom in the choice 
of a text for his opera. There is nothing to be gained 
by mincing words in the matter, and the plain truth 
is that Natoma is cruelly handicapped by a pre- 
posterous libretto. Mr. Redding’s “book” tells a 
story that is void of plausibility and dramatic sua- 
pense—one that is, for the most part, frankly dull. 
In construction it is amateurish to the last degree; 
and in its literary form it is incredibly fatuous and 
inane. Many of the lines verge on doggerel; for the 
most part they are trite, feeble, hackneyed, sopho- 
morie. It is a conservative statement to say that 
this is probably the worst libretto that has ever 
been set to music. How Mr. Herbert, presumably 
a man of artistic discrimination, can have chosen 
such a miracle of ineptitude as Mr. Redding’s text 
for the foundation of so important an endeavor as 
his first essay in the field of serious opera baffles 
comprehension. That its exhibition on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia, on 
February 25th, and last week at the Metropolitan in 
New York, did not reap the terrible penalty of an 
audience’s ridicule, is an event for which both Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Redding should be profoundly thank- 
ful. It escaped this dire fate, probably, in part be- 
cause of the fact that, in America at least, almost 
any kind of drama “ goes” in an opera, and in part 
because much of the text, as sung by the characters, 
was quite unintelligible. 

I do not intend to devote any part of my space to 
setting forth the action of Mr. Redding’s libretto, 
which has been related at length, and quite suffi- 
ciently, in other quarters. I prefer rather to dis- 
cuss Mr. Herbert’s music. 

There are operas which are impressive despite the 
weakness or foolishness of their librettos—The Magic 
Flute, for example, and Trovatore; and how amaz- 
ingly does Wagner’s incomparable genius as a com- 
poser glorify scenes that, but for the transfiguring 
mnusic, would be intolerable! Now Mr. Herbert is 
not to be blamed for the fact that he cannot entrance 
the ear and subdue the heart as can Wagner; that 
he has not Mozart’s persuasive loveliness or Verdi’s 
force and passion. r. Herbert is a composer of 
talent. As a writer ofgoperettas he is exceptionally 
gifted. When he writes in the genre represented by, 
say, Babes in Toyland, he exhibits a style that is 
undeniably winsome and personal—that has melodic 
grace and piquancy, harmonic refinement, rhythmic 
life and variety. His craftsmanship is admirable; 
his instrumentation has skill and fancy; he is not 
devoid of scholarship. ‘In comparison with what has 
been called “The Broadway School” of composers— 
the inexpert writers of vulgar, trivial, machine-made 
*“musical comedies ”—he towers as a master.  In- 
deed, in this field he has no equal in America or in 
England, and no superior among the ingenious and 
delightful Viennese. The operetta stage in this coun 
try would be a very different, a very much more 
melancholy thing, if he had not lived and contributed 
to it. But it need searcely be said that the talent 
which enables a man to compose a masterpiece of 
hight opera in the vein of Offenbach and Johann 
Strauss will not, suffice him when he undertakes to 
write an opera of the kind denominated as “ grand.” 
Offenbach could write La Belle Héléne, and he could 
also write Les Contes d’Hoffmann; but Offenbach was 
much more than a light-opera man. He could write 
music of tragic intensity, of imaginative force, of 
singular power. Mr. Herbert, unfortunately, is not 
endowed with the capacity for emotional utterance 
of an eloquent kind; as a writer of serious music he 
has never been in the least impressive. Natoma, 
though it is his first “ grand” opera, is not hia first 
essay in the weightier style of music-making. He has 
composed an oratorio, The Captive, a ’cello concerto, 
a symphonic poem, Hero and Leander. None of them 
is distinguished. They are respectable Kappelmeister- 
musik, well-made, “effective,” saying conventional 
Natoma 
is music of the same general stripe. It is smoothly 
constructed, the work of a deft and well-trained 
musician. It betrays a true instinct for the stage, a 
keen sense of theatrical effect. But it has no especial 
reason for being. I do not know of any touchstone 
whereby to estimate a piece of art save that which is 
furnished by work of the first order. A light-hearted 
commentator has said that, “ for an American opera,” 
Natoma is very good indeed. But it is not by 
comparing it with other “American operas” that 
Natoma should be appraised, but by comparing it 
with operas produced by important contemporary 
foreigners. A parochial or merely patriotic standard 
in art matters is no standard at all. It may well be 
(though I do not say it is) that, in comparison with 
Mr. Arthur Nevin’s Poia, or Mr. Converse’s Pipe of 
Desire, or Mr. Paine’s: Azara, or Mr. Damrosch’s 
Scarlet Letter, Natoma is of conspicuous eminence. 
But how does it compare with Ma i’s Iris, with 
d’Albert’s Tiefland, with Puccini’s Girl of the Golden 
West, with Charpentier’s Louise, with Humperdinck’s 
Kénigskinder (to leave such unique scores as Electra 
and Pelléas et Mélisande quite out of the question) ? 
The answer must be that it compares but poorly. 
None of the operas I have alleged is a master- 
Piece, none is blameless. But as a whole they repre- 
sent the best performances of contemporary European 
opera-makers; and it is beside them, as a class, that 
Natoma should be measured. In each of the scores 
I have named there is some distinguishing quality, 
some characterizing excellence, some element of 
vitality—even the derivative Humperdinck wins us 
by the naive charm of his melodic thought. But Na- 
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toma leaves no positive impression in the mind. It 
lacks undividuality, originality, ideas—and no music 
has value unless it possesses one at least of these 
merits. In melodic style it seldom rises above the 
better class of salon music; it does in Natoma’s 
“Hawk Song,” and in certain other passages where 
Mr. Herbert has used effects that are characteristic of 
Indian idioms. But it is a different and less admirable 
style of melody that he habitually employs—a style 
that is fairly represented by the setting of Paul’s 
fatuous “Gentle Maiden” address in the first act. 
In harmony Mr. Herbert employs the typical modern 
clichés with dexterity and generally with aptness— 
they are not too “modern,” for be it remembered that 
Mr. Herbert has avowed a healthy Irish contempt 
for Debussy and all his ways. His instrumentation 
is rich and sonorous—here again we encounter the 
conventional modern idioms, manipulated effectively, 
but without subtlety or imagination. 

In short, Mr. Herbert says nothing that has not 
been said before. By this I do not mean to imply 
that he has definitely reproduced the thoughts of 
other men; I mean simply that there is nothing new, 
nothing arresting, nothing distinguished, in his hand- 
ling of the elements of musical expression that are 
available to the opera-maker of to-day. Native skill 
and a sense of theatrical effect, supported by ade- 
quate training, will enable almost any composer so 
to employ the incaleulably rich resources of modern 
music that he may set forth a dramatic text with 
a semblance of color and veracity. In Mr. Herbert's 
case it must not be forgotten that he was dealing, in 
Natoma, with hopeless dramatic material; yet it is 
also true that had he been intended by the gods for 
a composer of serious music, an authentic ‘power of 
eloquent and individual expression would have enabled 
him to triumph even over Mr. Redding’s libretto— 
to seek out the reality of sentiment and passion and 
tragedy behind the frail and tottering structure of 
the dramatist, and utter it with strength, with 
beauty, with distinction. 

The performance of the opera by Mr. Dippel’s 
Chicago-Philadelphia company is worthy of more re- 
warding matter. Miss Mary Garden, in a deplorably 
unbecoming “ make-up,” does as much with the title- 
role as is humanly possible. No singing-actress who 
ever lived could make it continually interesting or 
credible. Mr. McCormack as Lieutenant Paul Merrill, 
Miss Lillian Grenville as Barbara, Mr. Sammarco as 
Alvarado, Mr. Huberdeau as Don Francisco, Mr. Du- 
franne as Father Peralta, Mr. Preisch as Castro, all 
labor valiantly and commendably with variously un- 
grateful tasks—tasks that are hardly worthy of 
the abilities of most of them. Mr. Dippel has pro- 
vided illusive settings, handsome costumes, intelli- 
gent stage-management, an excellent orchestra; and 
Mr. Campanini had prepared the performance, evi- 
dently, with whole-souled and unwearying devotion. 

As for the effect of the English text, the present 
deponent can speak only for himself. The lament- 
able fact is that, from 9 seat favorably near the 
stage, the words of the singing-actors, as sung by 
the American, Italian, French, and Irish members 
of the cast, were only momentarily intelligible. The 
experiment, as an attempt in the direction of the 
much-advocated “opera in English,” was not en- 
couraging. : 











































































































PROX NEVER saw old Piet Cronje but 
WSS once, and I felt then that I owed 
(NOD SUM) him an apology for sitting there, 





in a sort of circus at Coney Island, 
Y, indifferently gazing with a gaping 

crowd while he and his old wife 
and a few other Boers did a hippo- 
droming imitation of their ‘war 
’ against the English invader. Fine 
business for a lot of Americans—making a summer 
holiday out of the sufferings of true men who fought 
the *redecoats as well as, or perhaps even better than, 
our forefathers did! So it is quite logical and in 
keeping that [ ‘should here offer him ‘that apology, now 
that he has gone far, beyond: the’ reach of affronts or 
apologies, praise or- blame. 

The poor, ‘lean, bent, withered little old lion—for 
he was a lion—endured the gaze of the indifferent 
and the applause of admirers with equal patience. 
Many times since have I closed my eyes and seen 
him, sitting his horse and glancing right and left 
as if to say: “Oh, well, I have faced death and 
torture, endured starvation, lost all I possessed, for 
my country. Now I’ve only got to go through with 
this, and the job is finished.” 

Certainly we Americans are a fine, liberty-loving 
people! Here was a hero from a race of men ‘who 
had fought John Bull’s' best troops at odds of ten to 
one and beaten them. Not only that, but kept on 
beating them until they put twenty Britishers in the 
fiell against each Boer and so drowned out the half- 
starved Boer army with a tidal wave of armed men. 
And we showed our appreciation by going down to 
Brighton Beach to stare at Cronje as if he were a 
woolly horse, or a fake pole-discoverer, or a glass- 
eater; paid our half-dollars to peep at him between 
courses of “hot dog” and beer and looping-the-loop. 
Surely we are an appreciative people! Suppose there 
had been no European broils to divert George III., 
and thus he had been able to throw his whole army 
upon us; then our General Marion similarly might 
have gone over to the-Continent' and peddled himself 
about as a freak show. 

There is no room here to recount in full the 
glofious history of Piet Cronje; but at least a few 
of his achievements may be noted. Born in 1835, a 
farmer, he followed the ancestral callings of tilling 
the soil and fighting the savages. He was quite as 
proficient a farmer as a warrior. In order to live, it 
was needful to be a successful specialist in each voca- 
tion, The world never heard of him until he bottled 
up the picturesque, dashing, well-financed Dr. Jameson 
and put an end to his famous raid. Then he went 
back to the farm, silent, with no medals or any other 
decoration than the affection and respect of his heavy- 
faced, iron-souled countrymen. 

When the final resistance to English aggression 
began, Piet Cronje, now a bent and stiffened farmer 
long past sixty, once more took the field. He was no 
more picturesque than a rusty old battle-axe, but he 


An Apology to Cronje 


By William Inglis 


could hack and hew to great purpose, as the English 
learned at Magersfontein and other places. 

Lord Roberts, with a force of 50,000 men and 125 
guns, left the railroad and advanced into the arid 
region of the Orange Free State between Kimberley 
and Pretoria. Cronje, with 4,000 men and meagre 
artillery, encumbered with the usual Boer laager and 
a great host of women and children, slowly gave way 
before the British advance, fighting over every step of 
the journey. The lean, stiff-shouldered, withered old 
farmer-general seemed to be everywhere encouraging 
his men. An English correspondent, Steevens, per- 
haps, describes him: “He is a lively little man who 
literally dances about his battle-fields.” 

General French and his column headed off Piet 
Cronje at Paardeberg, in the valley of the Modder 
River. Lord Roberts and his army came up and com- 
pleted the circle around him. There was but one out- 
come possible, yet it cost the English ten days of 
hard fighting and the lives of 1,100 men to capture 
Cronje and his small force. 

The old farmer, with many of his comrades, was 
sent to St. Helena. In 1902 he was liberated and 
sent back to his home in South Africa. His farm was 
a desolate ruin. Friends offered to lend him money, 
but he was too proud, perhaps too conscientious, to 
borrow. What could a war-worn old fellow of nearlv 
seventy look forward to as a likelihood of repaying 
a heavy debt? He pledged his land for a government 
loan, and it was the necessity of meeting this debt 
that drove him to America as the leader in the 
“ South-African War Show.” 

Every afternoon and evening the old general and his 
troopers used to go through the business of attacking 
a British column and routing it, and their “ enter- 
tainment ” concluded with a re-enactment of his sur- 
render at Paardeberg! ‘ 

Thus it was that I saw him under calcium lights 
one pleasant summer night. Our party was “ doing ” 
Coney Island because we owed it to ourselves to “do” 
the island every year or two and so keep abreast of 
the times. We admired the flashing red coats and the 
beautiful banner of Britain, and the smart turnout 
of the dashing British troops; also we observed with 
interest the clumsy-looking, bearded burghers who 
went about the fighting business stiffly and solemnly, 
as if with prayer—and not one uniform among them. 
And when, after much booming of field batteries and 
rapid-fire guns, the Boers had surrendered, the entire 
Boer outfit mounted and rode straight toward the 
yrand stand. They halted a few yards away, while 
the band played something sad and slow and weird, 
which we took to be the Boer national hymn. And 
we Americans—may God forgive us!—sat there and 
applauded with politeness and some enthusiasm these 
poor fellows who had re-enacted the tragedy of their 
lives, the ruin of their country—to amuse us between 
courses of “ hot dog” and beer and looping-the-loop. 

The other Boers sat straight on their horses and 
looked through us rather than at us. Old Piet Cronje, 


seeming tired to the point of exhaustion, sat up as 


straight as his bent back would allow. Every dets 
of his appearance stands out clear in memory—}j; 
melancholy, weary eyes; his straggling brown bear! 
barely touched with gray; his baggy black coat; }j 
battered old hat that looked as if Dave Warfield hy 
selected it. He took off the old hat and swune 
down stiffly to rest against his chest. He bowed—+ 
the right, to the front, to the left. And we—we a; 
plauded; every one in the stand clapped his hands f{) 
the fine old patriot who had sacrificed his livelihood 
his sons, and his vitality in the unequal struggle fo: 
liberty. 

A few words more, and this fragment is complete, 
Certain military men publicly criticized Piet Cronj, 
for appearing in the show. Here is what he said jn 
reply: 

“T am not a member of the military profession 
Therefore I cannot disgrace it. I fought as a patriot 
not as a soldier. If the average soldier were as litt! 
a showman as I, there would not be so many brillian 
uniforms covering dull men. British soldiers hay: 
said that it is beneath the dignity of a general to !x 
come a circus performer. Some of the men who hay 
said this are the men I fought. They are the mei: 
who robbed me of my home and my country. 

“Those who have protested against my action 
being actuated by kindness or sympathy for the Boe: 
cause, I will now answer. I went, as every Boer who 
was a man went, and faced the foe that was seeking 
to destroy the liberty of my country. After man 
victories [ was defeated and captured. I neither dis 
graced my cause nor my beloved nation by my sur- 
render. No man could have done better than we did 
at Paardeberg. I was sent by the British to St. 
Helena, a prisoner. When I returned to the Trans 
vaal, after the conclusion of the war, I found nothing 
but desolation and ruin. My country was still black 
with cinders and stained with blood. In the battle of 
Paardeberg my wife was wounded as she fought in 
the trenches. That wound bled out from my heart. 
I thought I had felt the worst pain. Alas! when | 
saw the scarred face of my poor country the wound 
in my heart opened and bled out my hope! I looked 
into my dear old wife’s care-worn face and then acros 
the mired veldt. I could not help it. I cried. 

“Since that day I have not been able to stand 
straight. I was old and weak, hungry and homeless. 
My children had all died in defence of our country. 
There we stood, my wife and I, supporting each other 
in our misery. How lonely we were! how much alone! 
I was too old to fight again and. strike another blow 
for our liberty—too old to walk behind the plough— 
almost too old to live. My countrymen saw my tears. 
They offered to help me out of their scanty cupboards. 
They were as poor as [. I was so old, but not too old 
to earn a living if the opportunity offered.” 

Only a,word more is needed to make the record 
complete—the old man was defrauded of a good part 
of his pay. 





To Safeguard the Miner 


PwAALIFKE-SAVING service for the rescue of 


miners in time of disaster has been in- 
Pj augurated by the United States Bureau 
~q Of Mines. Six specially constructed 
cars, fully manned by a corps of miners 
trained in rescue work, and equipped 
with the latest rescue apparatus and appliances for 
first aid to the injured, will, within a few days, be 
located in the midst of the great coal districts in 
different parts of the country. These cars will be 
ready at a moment’s notice to proceed to the scene of 
a disaster, where the rescue corps, in co-operation 
with the state mining officials, will do everything to 
save entombed miners. 

This is the first important step taken by the new 
sureau of Mines in its efforts to reduce the appalling 
loss of life in American coal-mines, 

During the year 1909 2,412 miners were killed in 
coal-mines and 7,979 injured. In coal and metal 
mines it is estimated that 3,000 men were killed and 
10,000 were injured in 1909. For every 1,000 men 





employed, from three to five men are killed each year 
in the mines of the United States. In foreign coun- 


tries from one to two are killed among each 1,000 
employed. In those European countries where the 
deaths are least per 1,000 men employed, rescue 
apparatus has been in use for some time, and it is 
with the hope that European conditions can be ap- 
proached that the rescue apparatus is being intro- 
duced here. 

The saving of human life will be the emergency 
feature of a general campaign of educational work 
among the miners, who will be taught not only the 
use of the rescue apparatus, but also the proper way 
to take care of an injured miner. There will] also be 
lectures on many phases of mining, looking toward 
greater safety. The mine rescue cars will go to the 
miner in his ewn town or camp. Each car has been 
given a specified territory, and it is expected that 
every mining community of any importance will be 
visited. A mining engineer and a surgeon of the 
American Red Cross Society will accompany each 
ear and deliver illustrated lectures. These lectures 
will be given in the car whenever a suitable meeting- 
place can be precured. The car will remain long 
enough at each place to enable the miners to undergo 





training in rescue work, which will be in charge of 
the foreman of the car, a practical miner, 

The cars will each contain eight so-called oxygen 
helmets, a supply of oxygen in tanks, one dozen safety 
lamps, one field telephone with 2,000 feet of wire, re- 
suscitating outfits, and a small outfit for use in 
demonstration of first aid to the injured in connec- 
tion with mine accidents. One end of the car will 
be fitted up as an air-tight room, to be used in train- 
ing men in the use of the so-called oxygen <helmets. 
This room will be filled with noxious fumes, and the 
miners, wearing the helmets, will remain inside for 
two hours in an atmosphere that would kill any one 
not so equipped. Frequently miners have been entombed 
in mines and left to die from the inhalation of poison- 
ous gases. Had it been possible to reach these men 
within a few hours their lives might have been saved. 
The helmets proved their worth at~ the ill-fated 
Cherry Mine disaster, when the rescuers succeeded 
in getting twenty men out alive ‘after they had been 
entombed seven days.“*In a number of other instances 
miners have been saved’ from’ death by the “prompt 
arrival of their helmét®d rescuers. ; 


























One of the travelling-cars which will demonstrate in the mining fields 








Equipping a miner to enter the deadly chamber of the travelling-car 
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One vaguely takes it for granted, if 
. woman and has been brought up 

the stimulating discomfort of 
lations, that the theory of evolu- 
tio works on a straight line of one stage 
revolving into the next, one species 
ascending by gradual changes to that 
above it. Which makes a casual, if il- 
jumina‘ing, harangue on the subject pro- 
duetive of much valuable matter in that 
it disclosed the fact that, though the cur- 
rent of life went straight on until it 
reached man, conditions made a number 
of creatures branch off and run down 
culs-de-sac Where they most ignominious- 
ly remained as they were. It is safe to 
imply that the same is still happening 
and at that ‘point one secures possession 
of an idea that gives a genuine and most 
permeating comfort. There is no need 
of further explanations or elucidations. 
They might contradict, or at least dilute 
the wholly desirable bit one has caught. 
It is perfect as it stands, and all can see 


one is 
withou 
male re 


on the first moment of gazing at it in its 
simple beauty that it is the type of idea 
that, for months to come, until it is worn 


and threadbare, will explain and put the 
final word to all manner of things here- 
tofore puzzling. When anything seems 
too annoyingly strange, announce it as 
being in a cul-de-sac. There will be such 
solid satisfaction in having a place to 
clap all those people with whom one can- 
not live in comfort until they have been 
disposed of by a diagnosis, 

A giraffe must always expect to be a 
giraffe, a fish must always expect to be 
a fish, and so must a person who likes 
erude fiction. That is not to say that 
there is any necessity for her resigning 
herself to being either a fish or a giraffe, 
but only to the hopeless fate of forever 
being a person who likes her fiction crude. 
It would not be reasonable for her to 
expect to progress to higher stages after 
once having taken such a false step. <A 
momentary weakness on a railway car- 
riage may have tricked her to her fall, 
but she undeniably loitered; her eyes 
were caught by cheap scenic effects, just 
as were the eyes of the poor little things 
who found themselves irretrievably fishes 
and longed to join the rest who were 
evolving to more human stages. 

All the poor, provincial-point-of-view 
people are lost. We always knew it, but 
we never knew that the blind end they 
had reached could be proved scientifical- 
ly; that they were, in fact, just sad ex- 
amples of the sternness of Nature’s laws. 
There never has been a bigger cul-de-sac 
than Surburbia. The poor souls there are 
simply done for and we need not marvel 
any more. The desire we have each of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HONEST CONFESSION 


A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 





There are no fairer set of men on earth 
than the doctors, and when they find they 
have been in error they are usually apt to 
_ honest and manly admission of the 
act. 

A case in point is that of a practitioner, 
one of the good old school, who lives in 
Texas. His plain, unvarnished tale needs 
no dressing up: 

“T had always had an intense prejudice, 
which I can now see was unwarrantable 
and unreasonable, against all muchly ad- 
vertised foods. Hence, I never read a line 
of the mye ‘ads’ of Grape-Nuts, nor tested 
the food till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my health, 
and visiting my youngest son, who has four 
of the ruddiest, healthiest little boys I ever 
saw, I ate my first dish of Grape-Nuts food 
for supper with my little grandsons. 

“T became exceedingly fond of it, and 
have eaten a package of it every week since, 
and find it a delicious, refreshing, and 
strengthening food, leaving no ill effects 
whatever, causing no eructations (with 
which I was formerly much troubled), no 
Sense of fulness, nausea, nor distress of 
stomach in any way. 

‘There is no other food that agrees with 
me so well, or sits as lightly or pleasantly 
upon my stomach as this does. 

‘I am stronger and more active since I 
bezan the use of Grape-Nuts than I have 
been for 10 years, and am no longer troubled 
With nausea and indigestion.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

, 00k in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


‘neither with great success, but, seemingly 


us felt for a means by which we could 
differentiate between ourselves and other 
people, not all people, but the trying 
kind who get in one’s way and_ block 
things with their closed minds, is at last 
supplied, and we now see clearly that al- 
most every one is side-tracked beyond 
help, while just you and a few choice 
spirits are to your certain knowledge 
going on. It is almost superfluous to add 
that the tune to which we go is a shame- 
less crow of triumph. There have been 
incidents all along the way, as far back 
as one can remember, that now, in the 
light of this new knowledge, are inter- 
preted as very narrow escapes for the 
choice spirits who accompany you. Those 
moments when, under a momentary cloud, 
they, unable to see your point of view, 
disagreed with you and were even on the 
point of stubbornly turning off and going 
down what looked to you suspiciously like 
a side road, had their happy endings only 
because you rushed after the foolish 
creatures, argued them to exhaustion, and 
dragged them back just in the nick of 
time to what you unhesitatingly believed 
to be mid-current. If it shouldn’t be, 
if in a careless moment you— Ah, but 
that is unthinkable and most unlikely! 
Some one would have given a friendly 
warning; something inside tells you that 
you have been saved to future stages. 

There is an impression -in certain 
feminine minds that the blind alley most 
thickly populated and most pathetic in 
its arrested development is that one taken 
long since by the species known as man, 
at the juncture where the women alone 
kept on the advancing road and the men, 
blinded for the time being by their own 
infuriated snorts of, “Oh, you women!” 
took the step that has landed them where 
they are now. But this is a theory one 
does not like to give support to, as it may 
prove to be merely a temporary muddying 
of the stream, and, when we come out 
into clearer waters, we may be very much 
surprised and, of course, tremendously 
pleased to find the men still of our com- 
pany. At any rate, the matter has not 
become sufficiently Eocene to make a dis- 
cussion of it entirely mannerly. 

Just as it began to seem impossible 
that evolution should contain anything 
farther of the slightest human interest, 
a fact was disclosed that made the femi- 
nine part of the gathering ery out in 
disappointment that anything as divert- 
ing as an education had been withheld 
from them. Nothing but convulsed de- 
light was a proper reception for the an- 
nouncement that a creature capable of 
living in two elements was considered 
lower than those capable of but living 
in one. Oh, that amazing, consistent, 
thrifty old woman, Nature! How often 
have we seen individuals seriously incom- 
moded by their amphibious potentiali- 
ties, the world telling them it was a won- 
derful thing to be so many-sided, we pity- 
ing them for their deplorably heavy 
handicap, never guessing it to be a law 
of the world that he who can live both 
on land and in the water should do 


talented beyond the rest of his kind, 
should spend his time flopping lamely 
from one element to the other and re- 
ceiving nothing but blame for his fail- 
ure to flourish startlingly in both medi- 
ums! Naturally, he can do nothing, and 
they knew it was going to be impossible 
’way back in the chaotic beginning of 
things, and discouraged legs that walked 
in different directions, leaving the body 
they had undertaken to carry precisely 
where it started, or, worse, sprawling at 
the side of the road, unable to do as much 
as keep upright. To think that facts 
could be so relevant! It opens up a 
vague hope that facts may have some- 
thing in them, after all, and only be 
staggering under an undesirable -reputa- 
tion because of the masculine patronage 
under which they have long suffered. 





Choices in Chess 


In the number of pessible moves, chess 
stands alone among games; and not only 
is it perfectly safe to say that no living 
man has ever made, even once, every pos- 
sible move, but it is highly improbable 
that in all the centuries of the history 
of the game has every possible move been 
made. 

The different ways of playing the first 
four moves on each side are so numer- 
ous that if every man, woman, and child 
in a city of half a million population 
were to set to work playing them at the 
rate of four moves a minute, night and 
day, it would be more than a year before 





appears from time to time. They < 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 





any one would be able to leave the chess- 
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Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 
























Will do the work of three horse 


lawn mowers—and do it better 


s Coldwell’s @ They will mow up 20 per cent. 





Style "D 
to “St Mower grades, @ They leave no hoof- 
* Some prints as horses do. @ They will 
a= roll the lawn smoothly. @ They 





do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. They are 
of no expense when not in use. 
@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. @They are a ne- 
cessity on every large lawn. 
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SAgpayy HERE is gencrally more than one 
Baa) way of looking at a thing, but little 

WW less than amazing is the difference 

F, Wy of opinion expressed on the decision 
yEN EN of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Nin (Pq mission denying the railroads the 
QPP rf SON right to raise their freight rates. 






SRE SEE) In some quarters it is held that the 
“ “decision will prove an_ effectua! 
check to returning prosperity; in others the claim is 
made that the decision is the best thing in the world 
for the-country’s business. By some it is argued that 
the credit of American railroads has been dealt a blow 
from which it will take vears to recover; ethers equally 
well-informed declare that the decision will result in 
establishing railroad credit on a sounder basis than 
ever before. The question, evidently, is one which has 
two sides, both ef which have got to be considered 
if an intelligeat and impartial estimate is,.to be 
formed. 

Considering first the bright side of the picture, it is 
plain that the exceedingly favorable report on the 
present condition of the railroads submitted by the 
Commerce Commission is bound to carry a good: deal 
of weight. The railroads came to us with a request 
that they be allowed to raise freight rates, runs the 
decision in effect, but upon examination we find that 
they are doing so well that they don’t need any in- 
crease in revenue. Their expenses haye increased 
largely, it is true, but so have their net earnings in- 
creased and the dividends they pay. We don’t find 
that the railroads, as a whole, are poor. We find that 
they are rich and doing better right now than they 
have ever done before. 

To prove it the commission adduces a wealth of 
figures supplied by the railroads themselves. And, 
indeed, it is difficult to look over these figures without 
coming to the conclusion that, in spite of the increased 
expenses under which the railroads are operating, they 
are making out pretty well. The density of their traffic 
is all the time inereasing, it must be borne in mind, 
and, besides that, progress in operating methods is 
being continuously made. There is no million dollars 
a day to be saved, but it is true that every big cor- 
poration has men in its employ whose business it is 
to figure out improved operating methods, and that 
these efforts bear fruit in the shape of all sorts of 
economies. There has been a big advance in operating 
methods on American railroads during the past ten 
years and the limit of improvement has by no means 
yet been reached. 

Next to this virtual statement by the Commerce 
Commission that the securities of American railroads 
are a sound investment, the fact that, by the decision 
against higher freight rates, that hostile public senti- 
ment which has so hurt the railroads will be largely 
alleviated, is most important. For three or four 
years, now, there has existed against the railroads a 
feeling which has manifested itself in all sorts of 
restrictive and regulatory legislation by State Legis- 
latures, and which has done the railroads an enor- 
mous amount of harm. Had an increase in freight 
rates been allowed. this feeling would of necessity have 
been intensified and the railroads made the object 
of fresh attacks. As it is now, and with the railroads 
brought up with so round a turn in their move to raise 
rates, a good many people will figure that the time 
when the railroads could make freight rates to suit 
themselves is past, and that nothing in that line need 
in the future be feared. Toward checking the aggres- 
siveness and meddlesomeness of some of the State 
railroad commissioners, the spread of that feeling will 
go a long way. Accomplishment: of that result alone 
would mean more to the railroads in dollars and cents 
than the additional revenue they hoped to get out of 
the rate increases. 

A third important result of the rate decision which 
must be placed on the eredit side of the account is 
the fact that the business of railroading is put on a 
much more stable basis, the railroads being definitely 
apprised of the conditions under which they are ex- 
pected to operate. With a definite knowledge of what 
rates they are going to be allowed to charge, the rail- 
roads know “where they are at.” They can figure 
their probable income and make plans accordingly; 
and, what is even more important than that, they can 
go ahead with the definite assurance that the next de- 
mand from their employees for higher wages will not 
receive that public support which is needed to make 
it effective. i 

This question of labor and the influence on wages of 
the freight-rate decision is one of the most important 
phases of the whole matter. As long as there was any 
question of the railroads’ being allowed to raise their 
rates, labor leaders were insistent in their demands 
that wages be raised, and were very generally success- 
ful in getting increases. The men are entitled to more, 
was their claim—let the railroads give it to them 
and then get it out of the publie by raising freight 
rates. And, on that idea, wage increases of large 
extent were granted. Faced with the alternative of a 
general strike, the transportation interests chose rather 
to grant the demands of their employees, taking the 
chance that they would be allowed later to increase 
their freight rates aecordingly. Now that their peti- 
tion has been denied, they are left, it is true, uncom- 
pensated for those wage-advances which they have 
granted, but, at least, with the assurance that a 
quietus has been put on the movement for higher wages 
and that they need expect little further trouble from 
this direetion. Had the freight-rate increases been 
allowed, on the other hand, even in part, fresh de- 
mands for higher wages would at once have’ been 
made, and so the process might have gone on in- 
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definitely. From a broad public standpoint, as well 
as that of the railroads themselves, it is a good thing 
that a halt has been called. 

Somewhat along the same line is the fourth favorable 
result of the rate decision—namely, that the current 
readjustment in commodity prices will be accelerated 
thereby, whereas an advance in freight rates would 
only have tended to perpetuate the vicious circle of 
rising prices. Higher freight rategs—higher prices for 
the things carried, and increased wages—higher 
freight rates again, to make up the difference to the 
railroads—there we have the process going on in- 
definitely. Moreover there is to be considered the fact 
that opulence breeds extravagance, and that, had the 
railroads been allowed to collect this additional 
revenue, large expenditures would have been made 
therefrom for things which can well afford to wait. 
The public wants marble terminals in the cities, it is 
true, but at a time like this when the situation calls 
for economy, it isn’t a calamity if the railroads can’t 
give the public all it wants. The present is anything 
but a time for the locking up of capital in unpro- 
ductive ways, and that applies to the five-hundred- 
million-dollar railroad quite as much as to the hum- 
blest individual. 

The foregoing is one side of the picture. 
take a glance at the other. 

In the first place, now that the freight-rate question 
has been decided against the railroads, how about 
dividends? Allowing that the big, powerful roads 
can earn enough, with freight rates as they are, to 
maintain the dividends they are paying, is it not a 
fact that there are many other and weaker roads 
whose dividends are less secure, and are there not, 
again, other roads which would have begun paying 
dividends had the freight-rate increases been allowed? 
Pennsylvania’s dividend, of course, and Union Pacific’s, 
are safe enough, but how about the dividends on such 
shares as Denver and Rio Grande preferred and Big 
Four, and how about such shares as Rock Island pre- 
ferred, on which dividends would undoubtedly have 
been resumed had the freight-rate increases been 
allowed ? 

Denial of the right of the railroads to raise their 
rates is likely to cause the reduction of some of those 
dividends which are just barely being earned—there 
is no doubt about that. Furthermore. by the decision 
against the railroads, resumption of dividends on 
some of those stocks which seemed to be getting back 
toward a dividend basis is likely to be postponed for a 
good while to come. In not a few cases dividends just 
barely earned and which should really have been dis- 
continued have been kept up on the idea that an ad- 
vance in freight rates would be allowed, and that that 
would so increase earnings as really to warrant the 
disbursement. Now that the question has been settled 
and a decision given which precludes the chance of 
higher freight rates for several years to come, more 
than one of these insecurely entrenched dividends will 
probably have to be passed. 

A second unfavorable consequence of the rate de- 
cision is the retrenchment in railroad expenditure 
which will necessarily take place. There has been and 
will be no wholesale cancellation of orders already 
placed, but it is a matter of plain common sense that 
during the next six months the railroads are not going 
to spend as much money as they would have spent 
had their demand for higher freight rates been allowed 
and their earnings correspondingly increased. As it is, 
and even with general business no more active than at 
present, the railroads are doing a pretty fair amount 
of business and will need to buy big amounts of rails 
and freight cars and other equipment. But it is 
impossible to get away from the fact that the steel 
companies and the equipment companies and the other 
concerns which sell to the railroads had counted upon 
the railroads’ having more money to spend than they 
will have, and had made preparations accordingly. 
They have little reason to worry about the volume of 
business in sight, but certainly the freight-rate de- 
cision as it went will result in cutting them out of a 
good deal of business which they would otherwise have 
got, and which they and their stockholders confidently 
expected would come to them. The prices, too, at 
which the work will be done for the railroads will not 
be what they would have been had the railroads been 
allowed to raise rates and so provide themselves with 
plenty of money to spend. It will make a good deal 
of difference to some of the industrial companies. 

Finally, there is to be considered the shadow which 
the rate decision has thrown across the investment 
markets. The morning after the announcement, 
bankers were unanimous in the opinion that the de- 
cision would in no wise hurt the market for new 
bonds; but then, expression of any other idea could 
hardly have been expected from parties so very much 
interested. It is all very wel! to put the best possible 
face on the matter, but the fact remains, nevertheless, 
that a good many investors believed what men like 
Ripley and Brown said before the decision came, and 
will not be overanxious now to put their money into 
the new securities being offered. 

The strong roads that want and need capital will 
without doubt be able to get it, but for the weaker 
lines the difficulties in the way of raising money have 
been greatly increased. A road which has up to now 
always been able to pay six or seven per cent. in divi- 
dends and show as much more added to surplus, will 
not be affected because its income is not to be further 
increased by higher freight rates, but with a road 
which is sailing close to the wind—pays no dividends 
and adds but little to surplus each year—the case 
is different. To get the money they want and that 
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they ought to have is going to be no easy thing for 
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some of these weaker properties during the next 
months. 

From the light and shade in the picture point 
out above, it is evident that this freight-rate decis).., 
is decidedly a two-sided question, and that it is just ss 
wrong to pass over the ill effects by which it may je 
followed and consider only the good side of it, as it 
is to sadly adjust the blue glasses and look at it oniy 
in that way. An important and unexpected elemer} 
has been injected into the situation. It will pay the 
investor to look at both sides of the case, weigh ca: 
fully the arguments for and against, and only then, 
as the balance seems to go one way or the other, io 
form a definite opinion on the probable consequences 
of what has taken place. 


National banks situated in New York City are yo- 
quired, under the Bank Act, to carry twenty-five per 
cent, of their deposits in cash. Deposits carried that 
way don’t earn anything for a bank, and these institu- 
tions, therefore, usually see to it that the amount of 
cash they have on hand does not greatly exceed the 
amount they are required to carry by law. 

Recently one or two of the biggest banks in ihe 
city have accumulated and carried along reserves very 
considerably in excess of the usual amount, and 4 
great deal of comment has been occasioned thereby, 
Money-market news has been scarce of late, and by 
the more imaginative of the financial paragraphers 
full advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
point out that the accumulation of these big reserves 
means that bankers are expecting trouble and are 
getting ready for it. 

It is an interesting explanation, but it doesn’t {ill 
the bill. What is happening is that money rates are 
so low and unremunerative to the lender that strong 
banking interests are simply unwilling to put out the 
money they have on hand. 


Since January of last year the price of commodities 
in the United States has been steadily on the down 
track, the Bradstreet “ index-number ” having fallen 
from 9.2310 to 8.7662. During the same period com- 
modity prices in England have been steadily advan- 
cing, the Economists’ “ index-number” having risen 
from 2373 to 2523. 

Entirely aside from the economic effect of these de- 
velopments in the respective countries where they 
are taking place, this counter-movement of prices here 
and abroad foreshadows a great, export movement 
of merchandise from the United States. All sorts of 
influences bear upon the international movement of 
goods, but, when all is said and done, the controlling 
principle is that merchandise moves to the market 
where the highest prices prevail. For a good while 
the market where the highest prices have prevailed 
has been in the United States, and the result has been 
an increase in imports which up to within a couple 
of months ago worked havoe with our favorable 
balance of trade. 

With prices falling here and rising in Europe as they 
have been during the past year, this condition bids 
fair to be reversed. On account of the tariff and other 
complicating factors, it is not easy to figure the point 
at which the average of commodity prices in both 
markets is the same, but, wherever that point may be, 
we are certainly a good deal nearer to it than we 
were a year ago. 

The gratifying increase in exports since last No- 
vember is the concrete expression of this condition. 


‘As long as commodity prices here keep on going down 


while they are rising on the other side, we may ex- 
pect to see exports on a constantly rising scale. 


It is not often that the foreign-exchange market 
gets to be a matter of general interest, but every 
once in a while the movement of exchange indicates 
things that are indicated in no other way. Just at 
present, for instance, the idea is prevalent that Europe 
is buying a very large amount of the new bonds 
which are being put out by our railroads. The foreign- 
exchange market shows that the amount so purchased 
is very much less than is generally supposed. The 
rise in exchange immediately after the big sale of 
New York City bonds was the first indication that 
the foreigners’ takings were not up to expectations. 
‘The exchange-market’s subsequent action amounts al- 
most to confirmation. 

By way of explanation, it my be said that when 
Europe buys bonds here the regular mode of payment 
is to have the seller of the bonds here draw his draft 
upon the buyer abroad. This draft (in sterling, marks, 
or francs, as the case may be) its maker will offer 
in the exchange-market, receiving dollars therefor at 
the current rate of exchange. 

Now, when a great many American bonds have 
been sold in Europe there will be a great many drafts 
drawn on the buyers abroad, and the exchange-market 
will be filled with the offerings of those who want to 
convert these drafts into dollars. Such offerings, 
naturally, tend to depress the rate of exchange, and, 
unless offset by some strongly stimulating influence, 
are almost certain to make the exchange-market go 
down. : 

Recently, in the face of all the bonds which we are 
supposed to have sold abroad, exchange rates have 
been going up. Nor is there visible any strongly of!- 
setting influence. On the contrary, exports are enor- 
mous and there is all the more reason why the exchange- 
market should be> weak instead of strong. But strony: 
it is, and very limited is the supply of bills drawn on 
foreign buyers of our bonds. There aren’t as many 
of them and their purchases don’t amount to as muc:! 
as a good many people think, 
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The Schoolmaster in Politics 
(From the St. Paul Pioneer Press) 
, at this writing Woodrow Wilson 


Jus 
; upon the political horizon, casting 
loom erable of a shadow. Likewise his situa- 
tion is one involving some hazard and some 


vertainty. 

. _— pr | months prior to the fall elections 
srother. George Harvey kept Harper’s WEEK- 
‘yon tiptoe yelling that Wilson must be the 
next President of the United States. For 
some weeks after the election he was equally 

ejferous. 
at enthusiastic support resulted in 

William Jennings Bryan and his cohorts en- 
tertaining very grave suspicions of Woodrow 
Wilson. argued that Mr, Wilson was, 
perhaps, too acceptable to Wall Street in- 
fluences. ‘ 

. Wilson, promising to be a real Goy- 
ae. swept iow Jersey and. immediately 
started in to be a real Governor. He came 
out sivongly for popular government, the 
Oregon plan, and other reforms, and he 
started a fierce battle against the bosses of 
his party three hours after he was elected. 
The bosses turned on him with terrific abuse 
and attempted to scare him out. He would 
not scare. They tried to flatter him and 
he would not “fall for the oily stuff. 

He went to the finish and beat the bosses 
and corruptionists out of their ts. 

Wall Street’s candidate for Senator was 
peautifully beaten, and all because of Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s nerve in — just what he 
told the people he would do if elected. 

Now Mr. Ps comes out and says he was 
mistaken in Wilson, that he rejoices to do 
him honor, and commends him most heartily 
as a true and triumphant Democrat. 

Mr. Wilson now stands in the 
being the only Eastern Democrat who 
won the regard of the Bryan following. 

The question now is, Did Wilson in mak- 
ing his fight on corruption, and especially 
in winning the Bryan eulogy, also retain his 
apparent strength with the “ old-line Demo- 
crats” of the East? Will George Harvey 
have heart failure now that Bryan has ap- 
propriated Mr. Wilson to his cause? 
ft Wilson still holds his strength in the 
Fast his new sition in the an af- 
fections will make him most formidable in 
the next Democratic convention. ; 
At any rate, the former president of 
Princeton has proved that he is a real leader, 
a fighter, and a politician of keen insight 
and effective strategy. He swept his State 
because he promised the people that he would 
fight the gang. He kept his word. Con- 
grvative, scholastic, and generally scorned 
as a dreamer before election by the practical 
he outwitted them all—and he 


has 


Legislature. 

8 the schoolmaster has become a national 
figure, and a continuance of his virile ad- 
ministration thus far will make him a com- 
manding figure in the next national conven- 
tion of his party. 


The Candidate of the People 
(From the Detroit Journal) 


What about the ‘“ academic,” the ‘ hvper- 
cultured,” the “ theoretical ’’ Governor Wood- 
row Wilson of New Jersey—now? He has 
elected his man, James EE. Martine, the 
primary nominee, to the United States Sen- 
ate in a fierce contest fought out in the 
New Jersey Legislature. James Smith, Jr., 
yesterday withdrew. James Smith, Jr., the 
nost powerful political figure in and the 
admitted Democratic boss of New Jersey, 
until the coming of the ex-president of 
Princeton, has been overthrown by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson. ; 

For. years Colonel-Editor George Harvey’s 
eulogies to and roseate prophecies for Wood- 
row Wilson were wont to elicit only good- 
humored giggles. And those dinners to Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson that Colonel-Editor Harve 
used to give to stimulate Wilsonian senti- 
ment in the revivified Democracy! Exquisite 
viands exquisitely served! All the guests 
slapped the editor and the doctor on the 
back and went home chuckling. If any 
chuckling is being done just now Editor 
Harvey and Governor Woodrow Wilson are 
clearly entitled to do it. 

It was startling to,some of the earlier 
gigglers when Dr. Woodrow Wilson, by a 
majority of forty thousand in a State that 
is just as likely to go Republican as Demo- 
cratic. was elected Governor of New Jersey 
last fall. But he didn’t stop there. He 
tucked his academic gown into his belt and 
waded into Boss James Smith, Jr.. who had 
been the Boss Murphy of New Jersey for 
quences and Woodrow Wilson has driven him 
0 cover, 

What is to be the effect of this? There are 
lots of probable effects; big ones. With the 
announcement of Boss Jim Smith’s surrender 
Governor Woodrow Wilson leaped from the 
level of ‘“‘ Presidential potentialities ” to_the 
pinnacle of undeniable possibilities. Had he 
been unable to beat Boss Jim Smith for the 
Senate, Governor Woodrow Wilsen would 
have lost the following of the New Jersey 
Democracy, probably a New Jersey cclegation 
to the national Democratic convention. How- 
ever, as the Journal a few days ago pointed 
out, he would even then have won stren7th 
in the national party. But Woodrow Wilscu™ 
won, won in New Jersey. He has contro) 
of his party and his party controls the 
State. e will go to the national Democratic 
convention in 1912, in all probability with a 
Solid New Jersey delegation clamoring for 
his nomination as President. 

Woodrow Wilson is an Eastern Democrat. 
With the possible exception of Mayor Gaynor, 
there is no one in New York State to chal- 
lenge his Eastern leadership. 


An Old-fashioned Convention 
(From the Omaha Bee) 


The question has been raised as to the 
expediency of Governor Woodrow Wilson’s 
course in adopting the Oregon idea of gov- 
erninent. Will it tend to strengthen or 
Wweaicen his Presidential candidacy? He has 
beer mentioned as satisfactory to the con- 
Servative, not to say reactionary, element 
of emocracy. How will this action on his 
part suit that element? Some of these old- 
liners already have expressed disappointment 
at the Governor’s step. The discussion serves 


osition of - 





Echoes 


to deepen the interest centring about him as 
the chief rival of Harmon for the Democratic 
nomination next year. 

But Dr. Wilson has not begun his political 
career with an apparent effort to cater to 
any class in particular; that is, any class 
of politicians. He has been almost defiant 
thus far in ignoring safety-valves and dis- 
tress signals, and he is likely to continue in 
that course. At least one of the old guard, 
Colonel George Harvey, has failed to find 
fault with him for it, too. Colonel Harvey, 
always an anti-Bryan Democrat, does not 
even waver in his support of Dr. Wilson be- 
cause the doctor stood for the radical Bryan 
apostle, James I. Martine, as against James 
Smith, Jr., an old-liner, for Senator from 
New Jersey. The Colonel thinks very little 
of Senator-elect Martine as a statesman, but 
he does not allow that to dissuade him from 
his devotion to Governor Wilson, whom he 
hails as ‘‘the knight errant of the new 
Democracy,” and says “and as such will be 
nominated for President in opposition to 
William H. Taft.” 

Colonel Harvey even goes farther and de- 
clares that James Smith, whom Governor 
Wilson beat badly, will not harbor a grudge 
or seek to subvert the Governor’s administra- 
tion, im lying that he will not oppose him 
in the Presidential race. This all goes to 
show that Governor Harmon must reckon 
with Governor Wilson to the.last and that 
1912 is to be an old-fashioned year so far 
as the Democratic national convention goes. 


Untimely Frivolity 
(From the New York Evening Post) 


The editor of The North American Review 
dons the mantle of the Apocalypse and an- 
nounces the nomination in 1912 of Woodrow 
Wilson for President in terms of Calvanistic 
theology. On his way Colonel Harvey de- 
velops a_ comprehensive gen wd of the 
history of the United States during the last 
seventy years. His thesis is this: Once a 
party has nominated a man for the Presi- 
dency, the opposition party has inevitably 
nominated, not its “ logical’ candidate, but 
the man who was most thoroughly the op- 
posite ef the candidate already in the field. 

ut it is. practically certain that Mr. Taft 
will be the Republican candidate in 1912; 
hence it is = a question of finding out 
Mr. Taft’s completest antithesis. For Colonel 
Harvey, like the Irishman who said of two 
ige lines that he thought one was a 
ittle more parallel than the other, admits 
that some Democrats are a little more op- 

site to Mr. Taft than others. There is 
ryan, for instance, and Folk, and Dix, and 
a goodly number besides. But these are mani- 
festly impossible. (Apparently to be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency you must not only 
opposite, but you must stand a chance.) 
There remain only Judson Harmon and Wood- 
row Wilson. Which of the two is the pre- 
determined anti-Taft? Follows a comparison 
among the three men on no less than twenty- 
five points. Taft in 1913 will be fifty-five 
years of age, Harmon sixty-seven, ilson 
fifty-six. In physique Taft is “ robust, port- 
ly’; Harmon is “solid, heavy’; Wilson is 
“lithe, sinewy.’”’ Under recreation, Taft 
shows “gulf to excess,’ Harmon “golf to 
moderation,” Wilson “ golf at minimum.” In 
grain Taft is compassionate, Harmon stoical, 
Wilson tenacious; in manner Taft is genial, 
Harmon serious, Wilson graceful. In ad- 
dress Taft is winning, Harmon is friendly, 
Wilson is charming. In political character 
Taft is pure, Harmon is strong, and Wilson 
is luminous. The reader will thus decide 
for himself who will be the man in 1912. 
We can only regret that the writer, in order 
to eliminate Bryan, Folk, and Dix, has seen 
fit to allow some modification of a law which, 
rigidly applied, would have insured the nomi- 
nation in 1912 to a Democrat weighing 
oo ge Pe pounds who never smiled in his 
Het and has a record of 146 for the nine 
oles 


A Generous Proposal 
(From the Jersey Journal) 


“The finger of predestination, eo by 
logic, circumstance, conditions, and history, 
points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson, Demo- 
erat, as the econ of William H. Taft, 
Republican, in 1912.”—H#ditor George Harvey, 
in The North American Review. 

Colonel Harvey sees only one contingency, 
short of death or physical disability, which 
could mar this  e. amme. Should the in- 
surgents control the national Republican 
convention and nominate La Follette, “ the 
resolute, imaginative, inspiring leader,” the 
Democrats will nominate Judson Harmon. 
But that possibility is negligible, he thinks. 
He regards Wilson as the opponent of Taft 
“a virtual necessity.” 

As a political eg het Colonel Harvey has 
“beaten them all” in the last ten years. 
He foretold the result in each of the doubt- 
ful States last November. We do not recall 
an instance in which his political predictions 
have gone astray since 1900. 

New Jersey is ready. It would part with 
Wilson reluctantly, but would offer him to 
the country in a spirit of patriotic altruism. 
No State has ever been in a position to make 
a finer gift to the nation. 


As Nebraska Sees It 
(From the Omaha World-Herald) 


Governor Woodrow Wilson has not yet 
been charged with being a “ populist,” but 
it is certain that HARpPER’s WEEKLY cannot 
stand the strain much longer. The Gov- 
ernor’s bill for electoral reform in New Jerse 
is certainly “tainted” with populism. Pri- 
mary clections and the choice of delegates to 
national conventions at a direct primary 
which he »ecommends have still more “ popu- 
lism” in them. If he succeeds in destroy- 
ing the reputation that New Jersey has as 
“the mother of trusts” by the corporation 
legislation that he recommends, the title of 
“populist”. will surely be added to his 
uumerous university degrees, and in the end 
he will be prouder ot that than of all the 
rest. 


The Way of Texas 
(¥rom the Baltimore Sut) 


Texas Democrats are for Governo,” .Wo0d- 
row Wilson for President. Just like 7eXa8: 
early strawberries, early Presidential prefer- 
ences. 
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high gear. 





as you will ever require. 


on the level—wind, rain, snow or 
you. 


pace all the time, but you know t 
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BOSTON, 182 Columbus Avenue . . 
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You Have Made Up Your Mind to Own an Automobile 


must look good. That’s right. 
somer car than the Royal Tourist, but you lose 
money if you reason that you can only afford to buy 


A cheap engine in an expensive body makes a low 
It also makes for cheapness and trouble 
You don’t see the engine all the time. 


Here’s the Engine : 
in the Royal Tourist 


It will carry you at from 5 to 65 miles per hour on the 
These figures are not theoretical. 
tested and proved over and over again. 
isfaction in this; there’s confidence and sureness in the knowledge 
that you have, under absolute control, as much power and speed 
The Royal Tourist engine is the soul 
of the machine. Up hill, down hill, around curves, straightaway, 


Just as when you shook the lines over a thoroughbred in 
the old days, today in a Royal Tourist you know when you start 
on a ride that you are coming back. 

If you drive a thoroughbred horse you do not put it at a 2:10 


the thoroughbred has the stamina and the spéed. 


hitch a livery plug to a barouche. 
hopeless engine in a handsome automobile body. 


All We Ask is the Test of Service 
First thing—or last thing—but anyway the best thing you 
actual money-saving it means to you to own one. 


on that score we can more than interest you. 
Call at one of our salesrooms, or arrange by phone for a demonstration 


us for some interesting untechnical literature. 


The Royal Tourist Car Company 


SALESROOMS 





NEW YORK, 1880 Broadway - - . 


CLEVELAND, Cor. 72nd and Lake Shore R. R. 
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Tourist. Let us show you the 
You must 


must consider the upkeep, and 


t near to one of our branches, write 


PHILADELPHIA, 604-606 N. Broad St. 
CHICAGO, 2031 Michigan Avenue 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF By WALTER 


J. TRAVIS 
Revised Edition, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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ROR ME scene of the famous battle of the 
ei Washita is now part of a prosper- 
ous farm, and the death of Black 
Kettle and his band of Cheyennes 
§ at the hand of Custer and his troops 
\) fast becoming tradition. Yet it was 
that thrashing and others later 
which made Oklahoma a_ reality 
to-day. 

In a recent chat with “ Bat ” Masterson, who was 
one of Custer’s scouts in the campaign of the winter 
of 1868-69, I had the story of the all-day fight at 
first hand from one of the participants. And so far 
as he knows, save Ben Clark, of El Reno, Oklahoma, 
one of the heroes of the Beecher Island fight, he is 
the sole survivor of the white scouts. Cheyennes, 
Comanches, Kiowas, Arapahoes, and Sioux raided the 
Department of the Missouri during the summer and 
fall of 1868. By way of expressing their resentment 
against the building of the Kansas Pacifie Railroad 
across their lands, war parties of the fiercest braves 
among the 175,000 Indians in the region spread havoc 
broadeast, killing and mutilating scores of settlers 
and dragging away their women and children to 
torture and hideous captivity. 

Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheridan sent out 
three columns against the hostiles, of which the 
largest was commanded by General George A. Custer. 
It ineluded eleven troops of the Seventh Cavalry and 
twelve companies of the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, four companies of the Third and Fifth In- 
fantry, mounted, including a company of scouts com- 
manded by Lieutenant Frank D. Baldwin, among 
whom were Ben Clark and “ Bat” Masterson. 

The thermometer registered seven degrees below 
zero and there were nearly two feet of snow on the 
ground on Thanksgiving Day morning of 1868 when 
Major Elliott, scouting up the north bank of’ the 
Canadian River, found the trail of a war party of one 
hundred and fifty Indians. He sent a scout to report 
to General Custer. 

Custer gave the scout a fresh horse and sent him to 
rejoin Elliott, with instructions to follow the trail 
until eight o'clock that night, then to go into camp 
and there await the arrival of the main body of troops, 
who would follow as fast as possible. 

‘The men took one day’s ration of coffee and hard- 
tack. 100 rounds of ammunition, and a little forage 
for their horses. The snow crust had melted and the 
advance was difficult. Several troops of cavalry broke 
the trail for the command, which was ‘marching in 
column of fours. Custer wished to save his horses as 
much as possible, having no desire to have his force 
annihilated, as was Fetterman’s, or surrounded, as was 
“Sandy ” Forsythe’s, 

They followed the trail until eight o’clock without 
overtaking Elliott and his men. They went into camp 
for two hours to rest and feed the horses, give the men 
a chance to nibble hardtack, and to wait for the rising 
of the moon. At ten o’clock the march was resumed 
with two Osage scouts from Little Beaver’s band— 
California Joe Corbin, and a half-breed negro-Indian, 


named Romero, who was called Romeo by the troops 
because he was so hideous, as skirmishing scouts. 

Then came Custer and his staff, followed by the 
column. About three miles from camp Little Beaver 
declared he smelled smoke. The troops halted when 
Custer threw up his hand. Cautiously the beau sabreur 
of the army went ahead, with Little Beaver and two 
scouts. For a mile they wormed their way through 
the snow, until they came across the embers of a fire 
built during the day by the Indian boys who were 
herding the ponies. 

With nerves tingling with the knowledge that they 
were near their foes, the troops took off their sabres 
and overcoats, and forged ahead. Half an hour after 
midnight Little Beaver, from the crest of a small hill, 
waved the signal to halt. Custer peered through the 
moonlight and saw a slowly circling black mass on 
the snow. The scouts pronounced them ponies. 

The watching troops soon heard the barking of dogs, 
and later the ery of a child. They knew then that they 
were near the village of a war party returning from 
the north—whether Chevennes under Black Kettle, 
Arapahoes under Little Raven, or Kiowas under Sa- 
tana, they could not determine. 

Closer inspection showed that it was the camp of 
Black Kettle, head chief of the Cheyennes since the 
killing of Roman Nose, and one of the cruelest, 
craftiest, and best fighters among the Indians. 

Custer divided his command into four squadrons, 
with orders to attack at daybreak when the band start- 
ed to play “Garry Owen ”’—whiech to this day is the 
battle tune of the Seventh Cavalry. Major Elliott, who 
had found the trail, was given command of troops 
“G,” “HH,” and “M” of the Seventh Cavalry, with 
orders to circle to the left and get in rear of the 
Indians’ camp. Captain Thompson, with troops “ B” 
and “ F,” was to make a détour to the right and join 
Elliott. Captain Myers, with troops “E” and “I,” 
was ordered to go a shorter distance to the right and 
to take up a position to the left of Thompson. Custer, 
with four troops of cavalry—Captain Hamilton in com- 
mand of “A” and “C,” and Captain West with “D” 
and “K”—together with the Osage Indians under 
Little Beaver, and Adjutant Cook with forty sharp- 
shooters, were to attack from the opposite hill. 

The camp was in a deep, sheltered depression on the 
banks of the half-frozen Washita, in a little grove of 
cottonwood trees. It was an ideal place for shelter 
from the elements, but bad for defence. 

Custer and his troops waited four hours for the 
dawn, slowly freezing and wondering whether Elliott 
had reached his position. When the first streaks of 
vray in the east split the moonlight the sergeants woke 
the men. They looked to their Colt revolvers and 
buckled their belts a couple of holes tighter, taking a 
firmer ‘rip upon their Spencer carbines. 

Slowly the troops were deployed into -line, Hamil- 
ton’s squadron to the right, West’s to the left, the 
sharpshooters forty vards to the left, dismounted, with 
Custer, his bugler, and the ind vmitable regimental 
band following. Despite all caution, the moving of this 
force of men made a noise in ¢1e crunching snow. 
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Suddenly a rifle-shot, fired by Black Kettle himself, 
broke the silence of the camp. At the same instant 
Custer turned to the band and yelled, “Play!” The 
notes of “ Garry Owen” rang out in the cold morning 
air, the bugles of Elliott, Thompson, and Myers an- 
swered with the thrilling call of, “ Charge!” and the 
fight was on. 

The naked and half-awake Indians rushed from their 
wigwams, the warriors seeking shelter behind the 
cottonwoods or standing knee-deep in the river, using 
the bank as a rifle-pit and fighting desperately. The 
squaws remained in the teepees, taking pot shots at the 
charging soldiers. 

The fight lasted an hour. Black Kettle and 102 of 
his warriors had been slain and left on the field; fifty- 
three squaws and children were captives. The spoil 
consisted. of 875 ponies, 1123 robes, 535 pounds of 
powder, 4,000 arrows, to say nothing of the property 
of the white settlers who had been massacred, which 
was recovered. 

In one of the wigwams was found a blank-book with 
Indian drawings, showing the terrible fate of some of 
the white women captives. In the camp were found 
the bodies of a white woman and child who had been 
killed by the squaws after the attack. 

Roll-eall showed that Major Elliott and fourteen 
troopers, including Sergeant-Maior Kennedy and thiree 
corporals, were missing. At roll-call was also brought 
out the fact that the Osage allies had been fearful of 
the success of the troops but, after ‘making m 
cine,” had decided to stick by the flag, having noticed 
how the men venerated it. As a result they were 10 
the thick of the fight, and proved their valor. 

Inquiry brought out that Elliott and his aetachment 
had followed a party of boys and cantured them, and 
they had started back to join the command when they 
were surrounded by an enorm#us body of Indians and 
slain to a man, At that time Custer did not know 
that the main camp of Little Raven and Satana, with 
5,000 Indians, was three miles below that of Black 
Kettle. These chiefs, hearing the firing, hastened to 
join the fight vith reinforcements. 

They overtook Elliott and his squad and killed 
them. The officer’s, body was identified by the collar 
band of his shirt, and taken east for burial. Sergeant 
Major Kennedy was the last man to die, according t» 
the Indians. Seeing his sword, one of the chiefs ad 
vanced, saying, “ How! How!” Kennedy waited unt!! 
he was within striking distance, then ran his swort 
through the Indian’s heart, and fell riddled wit! 
bullets and arrows. When the bodies of Elliott an: 
his men were found they had been horribly mutilate: 
and were not recognizable. 

The fight at Black Kettle’s camp had lasted an hou". 
and, while the troopers were killing the ponies a 
searching the camp, the Arapahoes under Little Raven, 
Kiowas under Satana, and the Cheyennes under Littte 
Rock, Black Kettle’s successor, swept down upen 
Custer and his men. The fight which followed ma:e 
the earlier affair seem a skirmish. 

There were many fights in the following year before 
the Indians were driven back to their reservations. 
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character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connoise, 
seurs for generations, 

Ask for it at the Clab, Cafe 


Insist on Blatz. 
direct. 


MILWAUKEE WIS 


or > 


VAL BLATZ BREWING CO 








CARUSO AND HOMER 
HEARD IN “AIDA” 


Opera Lovers Enthusiastic Over the 
Great Amneris- Rhadames Scene 
Given by the Two Most Famous 
Exponents of These Roles. 


OPERA LOVERS are not necessarily people 
who regularly attend the opera, for, while the 
performances of grand opera are confined to 
the large centers, there are thousands of 
musi¢ lovers all over the land who enjoy 
grand opera. They rarely have an oppor- 
tunity to go to a grand opera performance, 
but have the opera brought to them. They 
look to the Victor for their productions, and 
are thus enabled to hear the great operatic 
arias sung by the same famous artists who 
render them so brilliantly in opera houses 
hundreds of miles away. 

In the March list of new Victor Records 

the great scene in Act IV of Aida between 
Amneris and Rhadames is given in complete 
form by Homer and Caruso, the two most 
famous exponents of these réles, and the ren- 
dition of this dramatic scene is so wonderful 
that it must be heard to be appreciated. 
These two artists also sing superbly the great 
Azucena-Manrico duet from Act II of Tro- 
vatore, and Caruso sings as a solo the favorite 
“Siciliana”’ from Cavalleria Rusticana, with 
harp accompaniment, and his exquisite sing- 
ing of the decrescendo passage at the close 
of the number is worthy of particular men- 
tion. 
_ Rita Fornia, the brilliant young soprano, 
isnow numbered among the Victor’s famous 
opera singers, and her first records are two 
selections from réles in which she has been 
especially successful at the Metropolitan; 
her fresh and youthful voice is admirably 
suited to the music of the “ Flower Song” 
from Faust and the singing of the ‘“‘ Page 
Song” from Romeo and Juliet, The charm- 
ing “‘ Habanera ” from Carmen is finely ren- 
dered by that famous French contralto Jeanne 
Gerville-Reache. An unusually interesting 
record is one made by a captive nightingale 
in Germany, and after hearing this loveliest 
of warblers it must be said that the results 
obtained-were well worth the elaborate and 
long-continued efforts which were un- 
doubtedly necessary to produce such a re- 
markable piece of recording. *, 





NEW YORK’S GREAT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION. 


One of the greatest works of modern times was 
the construction of the concrete-lined steel tubes 
under the Hudson and East Rivers, the tunnelling 
of Manhattan Island, and the erection of the mag- 
hificent Pennsylvania Station at_ Seventh Avenue 
and hirty-second Street, New York, bringing the 
through trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad into 
the neart of New York City. 
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A Noted Architect 


JOHN MERVEN- CARRERE, senior member 
of the firm of Carrere & Hastings, who 
died in New York recently, as the result 
of injuries received in a taxicab accident, 
was one of the.leading architects of the 
day. He was born in Rio Janeiro in 1858, 
of American parentage, his father being 
descended from a French family that set- 
tled in Baltimore about the time of the 
Revolution. -He»,was.éedutated at Lau- 
sanne. Switzerland, and at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where he met Thomas Hast- 
ings, also a student, with whom he subse- 
quently formed. his partnership. This 
began in 1885, and the first notable work 
executed by the firm was the construction 
of two hotels. at St. Augustine, and of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Memorial 
churches thére. Subsequently they con- 
structed ‘the Mail and Express Building 
in New York, the Paterson City Hall, the 
Central Congregational Church at Provi- 
dence, and the Rome (New York) High 
School. Their chief triumph, however, 
was the acceptance of, their design for the 
new Public Library at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York. They 
also designed the New Theatre, and the 
Life Building on Thirty-first Street. They 
made the plans for the McKinley monu- 
ment in Buffalo, and the Lafayette monu- 
ment in Paris, laid out the plans for the 
St. John Park and Hamilton Fish Park 
in New York, and for the approaches to 
the Manhattan Bridge. 

Mr. Carrere was a member of the Group 
Plan Commission, created by the State of 
Ohio, which remodelled and redesigned a 
part of the city of Cleveland. After this 
he was appointed to similar commissions 
for the cities of Baltimore and Grad 
Rapids. As consulting architect for the 
government, he designed the annex to the 
Capitol at Washington used as the Senate 
Office Building. He was a founder of the 
Fine Arts Federation and of the Art Com- 
mission of New York City. 





The Sixteenth Lancers 


THE Sixteenth Lancers, than whom 
there is no more famous regiment in the 
British service, performed a fine feat at 
the Battle of Aliwal, in the Punjab, in 
January, 1846. 

The gallant Sikhs had thrown them- 
selves into squares, and in this formation 
for a time resisted the desperate charges 
of the English cavalry just as stubbornly 
as the British infantry had resisted the 
French cuirassiers at Waterloo. 

Again and again. did the Sixteenth 
Lancers strive to break through the masses 
of the Sikhs and again and again scores 
of saddles were emptied, and the British 
were beaten back with slaughter. As the 
lancers got close enough to deliver their 
thrusts, their weapons would.splinter like: 
matchwood upon the stout shields of their 
swarthy foes. Suddenly an inspiration 
came to the troopers. 

Without. receiving any orders to that 
effect, but as if controlled by a unani- 
mous. impulse, they shifted their lances 
to the bridle hand and charged in once 
more. The Sikhs, entirely unprepared for 
this sudden and masterly maneuvre, re- 
ceived in their bodies instead of on their 
targets the spear points of the horsemen. 

Into and through the squares swept the 
Sixteenth, with lances as crimson as their 
tunics. Even so, it is recorded that the 
resistance was so desperate and aus- 
tained that the Sikh square had to be 
ridden through again and yet again before 
it was finally overcome. 





Household Snakes 


IN certain parts of Brazil, where the 
climate is intensely hot, and where rats 
are a great nuisance, the common cat 
does not thrive, but is replaced by a do- 
mestie rat-catcher whose presence causes 
a decidedly unpleasant sensation to visit- 
ors from the north, when first they come 
in contact with this creature. 

Giboias are a species of small boa-con- 
strictor employed very generally in Brazil 
for the purpose above mentioned. They 
are not at ali venomous. 

They sleep in the house, generally tak- 
ing up their position at the foot of the 
stairs. When nightfall approaches they 
begin to wake up, and during the night 
they glide swiftly about the premises, 
looking for rata. 

Giboias are offered for sale in the mar- 
kets of Bahia and Pernambuco for prices 
ranging from. one dollar to five dollars. 
according to the size of the creature. It is 
said that they are so easily domesticated 
that, if removed from one house to an- 
other, they invariably return to the house 
whence they have been taken. Often when 
one ,is bargaining with a broker for the 
sale or lease of a residence in certain parts 
of Brazil the broker will expatiate with 
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great eloquence upon the virtues and skill 





of the giboia that goes with it. 
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The Warren “30” has 


maintained an aver- 
age of 54 miles an 
hour in road races; it 
has done more than 
a mile a minute on the 
race track; it has 
never been beaten in 
a hill climb or in an 
economy test. 



















Fore door Touring Car, $1500 


Narren-Detrat 3O” 


Quality is the keynote in Warren 
design, construction and service. 


and the success of our dealers, depend solely 
and entirely upon the satisfaction given to users 
by the Warren “ 30" in actual service. So we 
build the Warren “30” the best we know how 
—using the highest quality of materials, and em- 
ploying the most skilled workmen, and backing 
up both with a most rigid inspection system. 


are Enthusiastic 


er to go anywhere and everywhere that an automo- 
bile can go. It is the Warren Motor that is respon- 
sible for the thrill of pride the driver feels as he 
glides past cars of higher price and higher power. 
@ The Warren Motor with its surplus power and 
high efficiency and wonderful quietness is typical! 
of the refinement that prevails in every part of 
the Warren car. There is perfect harmony in the 
relation of the power of the motor to the weight 
of the car, the strength of the axles, the frame, 
the brakes, and every other part. ‘ 
The Warren ‘‘ 30’ is one of the easiest-riding 
cars in the world, as well as one of the staunch- 
est, strongest, and most powerful. 

@ We build twelve different models, each one 
of which is built on the one standard type of 
chassis. Each model embodies the same high 
grade of mechanical excellence. 

@ The prices given on all models include Horn, 
full Lamp and Tool equipment. 





Please forever dismiss from your mind any 
idea that the Warren-Detroit “30” is a cheap car 
in any other sense than that it is low in price— 
the fundamental idea back of Warren cars is, to 
build the highest quality car for its size and 
power on the market. 

@ We realize that the future of our business, 


Warren Owners 


@ The results are evident in the Warren “30.” 
Warren owners are enthusiastic. Y ou could notcon- 
vince a Warren owner that there would be any real 
advantage in paying more money for an automo- 
bile. Here's a tangible reason for this enthusiasm: 


@ Take the Warren Motor for example. It is of 
the Renault type, cylinders cast en bloc—valves 
all on one side, operated by a single cam shaft, 
and is one of the most powerful engines of its size 
ever built. It is oaclahile quiet in operation 
and eagerly responsive to the wishes of the driver 
—speeding up instantly from four miles an hour 
to as fast as you would care to go. The Warren 
“ 30" has maintained an average of 54 miles an 
hour in road races ;_ it has done more than a mile 
a minute on the race track; it has never been 
beaten in a hill climb or in an economy test. 

@ We lay stress upon the Warren Motor, because, 
when all is said and done, the motor is the heart of 
the car. It is the Warren Motor that gives you pow- 




























Round Tank Roadster, $1200 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The handsome new Warren catalogue tells everything in detail, and any Warren dealer will 
be glad to give you a demonstration. Write us for “ Motor Testimony” and our new catalogue. 


WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 





























































Moving-day among the Ants 


THE “reaper” or “ harvester” ant, an 
insect seldom seen in any but a tropical 
country, is one of a numerous tribe. 
While the common ants pass the winter in 
stupor, half benumbed, the reaper ants 
work in winter as well as in summer. 
Therefore they need provisions for all the 
year. 

Though these ants cover large tracts of 
ground, nothing is seen of their prodigious 
activity; they leave no evidences of their 
presence save something like infinitesimal 
mole-hills, and little heaps of the empty 
shells stripped from the seeds stored in the 
underground granaries by the threshers 
of the tribes. Although some of the seeds 
are found shelled, many are dragged home 
by the reapers with shells on, to be con- 
fided to the busy world underground, as 
farmers confide their sheaves to the han- 
dlers on the threshing-floors. 

The ants’ granaries are well arranged 
and numerous; but now and then, for 
some evident cause, and oftener for a rea- 
son unknown to man, the tribes change 
quarters. Moving-day is preceded by 
days of reconnoitring. The reconnoitring 
parties run in a double current between 
the opening of the ant-hill and the dwel- 
ling-piaces and granaries. | The two cur- 
rents of. reconnoitring march empty- 
handed, doing nothing but survey the 
rooms and the passages that connect the 
rooms. For a time the procession moves 
incessantly; then it halts and, frequently, 
no movement is seen for several days. 
What deliberations are in progress during 
the time of unwonted quiescence cannot 
be known. When the double current forms 
in marching order for the second time, 
every individual in one current is seen 
moving in the same direction, bearing one 
kernel of seed or grain; while every indi- 
vidual in the other current is seen re- 
turning from the opposite direction, 
empty-handed. It is plain to see that 
the auts are changing quarters and mov- 
ing their household goods. Days and 
nights are consumed in the moving; when 
the old dwelling is evacuated, the place is 
abandoned for all time. In one case ob- 
served the reason for moving was obvious; 
the grain-rooms were found to be close 
to the bottom of a ditch, and much too 
near the heavy rumbling of the traffic 
along the highway. 

Usually the soft, warm nights of sum- 
mer are chosen for the time of moving. 
In one closely observed case the opera- 
tion had hardly begun, when, one evening, 
toward sunset, the little ant-hill was seen 
swarming with the blind white wood-lice 
found in all ant-hills; insects which, hav- 
ing lost their organs of sight, guide them- 
selves with their antenne, agitating their 
feelers as if harassed by profound anx- 
iety. 

Naturalists have been unable to discov- 
er the reason for existence of these piteous 
beings in the ant-hills. They have been 
watched by night and by day. It is 
known that they live with the ants in 
familiar intimacy in the ant- hills, and 
that they exert all their feeble strength to 
move with the ants when the time comes 
to change domicile. Myriads of eager 
gropers have been seen in the throngs of 
ants marching to the new dwelling-place. 
The exodus, begun with determined 
haste, is pursued with decreasing inten- 
sity until the last seed has been sto.ed 
anew. One day, when the moving was 
over, and when the tired movers were out 
of sight in the depths of their new retreat, 
the belated tributaries were seen hurry- 
ing over the road to the new residence, 
(presumably) guided by some odor left by 
the ants. 

It has been noted that, though blind, 
the wood-lice are very sensitive to rays of 
light, and that the light seems to affect 
them very disagreeably. Like all the blind, 
these peculiar tributaries—if appearances 
are evidence—possess an excessively keen 
sense of touch, and an equally keen sense 
of smell. If not endowed with both senses, 
they would not remain motionless in the 
old residence during the time of the ants’ 
reconnoitring, to run to the new refuge 
with all their groping speed as soon as 
the migration begins. 

What part does this insect, groping in 
its blindness, play in the life of the pro- 
verbially active ant? 

This question is a problem. Natural- 
ists regard it as important because man’s 
psychology is closely related to the psy- 
chology of the beings in the scales below 
the human. 

Certainly the ant, with its genius for 
war, for a communal civilization, to 
which man has, so far, not been able to 
attain, shows a marked similarity to man 
in its social and intellectual development. 





The Squirrel’s Husbandry 


THE common red squirrel knows all 
about the hickory-nut. It supplies him 
with his ‘favorite food, both winter and 
summer, and for that reason, probably, he 
has given it close attention, and knows 
its peculiarities as well as any scientist. 
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In autumn, when the nutting seaso.; jj. 
gins, the squirrel prepares for his harvest 
and like a good husbandman has boi}; 4 
barn and a-granary. His barn is a \el}. 
decayed log with plenty of rotting |-.yes 
lying about it, and his granary a dry jo}. 
low in a tree. ; 


When the proper time comes, he ¢!j:)s 
the well-loaded shell-bark hickory, nq 
begins to throw down the nuts by }) ing 
the twig to which each is attached. ‘his 


slight shock is sufficient, when the nuts 
are ripe, to send them rattling through 
the withering leaves to the ground. In 
an hour an industrious squirrel will sake 
down enough to keep himself busy for the 
remainder of the day, and, when at work, 
few animals are as industrious as the req 


squirrel. 

As he runs along one branch :ifter 
another, and strips it of its nuts, he is 
very much in earnest, for his winter’s stp: 
ply of provisions depends upon his a tiy- 
ity. 


His next task is to carry the nuts to 
his barn, where he buries them amon; the 
leaves and under the decaying wood. ‘This 
is done so that the moisture and warmth 
will cause the thick outer husks to split 
and fall off. 

When they have been buried for a week 
or ten days, it is found that each husk has 
split into four parts, which fall off as 
soon as the nut is moved. This process 
enables the little fellow to separate the 
good nuts from the bad, as the husks on 
the wormy ones refuse to be loosened. ‘I'he 
result is that the nuts the red squirrel 
carries to his granary are all sound and 
edible. 

In the summer-time his choicest. food is 
the top root of the hickory seedling. The 
shell-bark hickory tree sends down into 
the earth, often to a considerable depth, 
a straight central root. When the seed- 
ling is but a few months old, and con- 
sists only of a twig and a few leaves, this 
root is quite soft and very sweet. ‘This 
the squirrel knows, and it is his delight 
to dig up and eat the dainty morsels. 

Considering the squirrel’s fondness for 
both the nuts and the roots of the seed- 
ling, it is a wonder that the shell-bark 
hickory has not been exterminated. 





Singing Mountains 

In certain parts of the world are moun- 
tains and hills which are said by the 
natives to sing. In the Pyrenees certain 
cliffs emit plaintive sounds resembling 
the strains of a harp. Two other cliffs 
in the same chain are called the 
“snorers.” When the wind is in the 
southwest they send forth a_ peculiar 
sound not altogether musical. The faces 
of these cliffs are marked, by deep gullies 
open in front, which may be compared to 
the pipes of an organ. At certain times 
a stratum of air, held between the cliffs 
and bordering trees, closes the openings 
while the wind blows freely between 
through the gullies, or organ pipes, be- 
hind; hence the music that is heard. 

At the confluence of the Orinoco and 
the Rio Meta are granite cliffs which sing 
at sunrise. Humboldt refers to thé phe- 
nomenon as the musical stones of the 
Orinoco. The music is caused by the rush 
of the expanding air through fissures 
partially closed by mica. 

Many more examples might be cited to 
show that nature makes use of principles 
which haye been adopted by man in the 
creation of musical sounds. Nor are the 
musical sounds of nature confined to 
rocks, mountains, and hills, for in Hawaii 
is a sand-bank fifty feet high which, when 
the hand is moved about in the loose 
sand, produces a sound like that of a 
melodeon. It is said that if the observer 
slides down the bank on his back, drag- 
ging both hands in the sand, the sound 
becomes as loud as faint thunder. 





Some Valuable Receipts 


Tue housewife who has an original 
feceipt, or one that has been exclusively 
“in the family ” for a few hundred years, 
should think twice before sending it to 
her favorite journal and maybe not get- 
ting a year’s subscription, after all. An 
English firm of bacon-curers paid no less 
than fifty thousand dollars for the 
Brandenburg method of curing hams, 
and a special chutney, or, rather, the di- 
rections for mixing it, originally bought 
from a Hindu for a few rupees, brought 
the trifle of thirty-seven thousand dollars 
when offered where it was most wanted. 
Worcestershire sauce—‘ the” Worcester, 
of course—is made according to a reccipt 
hundreds of years old. The butler of an 
old English family was glad to get @ 
few shillings for this receipt, but to-day 
the faded scrap of paper on which the 
butler laboriously traced his seeret is S° 
highly valued that no offer has eyer been 
made for it, though it would doubtless 
find ready purchasers if offered at a ‘wmp- 
dred thousand dollars. } 
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TRIBUTE TO 


MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be-hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 


of pure narrative, betterexamples |. 


of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and hjs descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 
These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, Sowerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be*paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
_ seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson”’ the great pas- 
sages Of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave “ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
ing#aere my own conviction 
mxho has given us four 
tisto be compared 
tera ny 











Consider’ 
Mark Twain’s bluejay in Trai 
tyle Abroad,”’ wherein ‘t 


Te, es ms 


humor is sustained by 


unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, ‘‘the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest re- 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist commonsenseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds.. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 
Humorist that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 
tion, and he has made millions laugh 
as no other man of our century has 
done. The laughter he has aroused 
is wholesome and self-respecting; it 
clears the atmosphere, 






This chancé will not—cannot—occur again. | Ka 
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MARK TWAIN | 


q This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 


q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 
It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 


Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

q He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 
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a BROTHERS 
? New York City 


io oe Please send me for ex- 

An Important Point oO snintn caing te 
; p oo a set of MARK TWAIN’S 
ERE: WORKS, Author's National Edi- 
PF tice, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind 
To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for, gf dia” 0 Flcess cine tax as adn 8 
wain’s WorkKs—we would request that you favor us will return them in fivedays at your expense. 

Marx Tware's q Aiea Ge ff If 1 keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 
with your order at once. You need only fill in this order BP a mest tall the fall peice, $25.00, heo bem 


blank, and all the books come to you at once. Then Fa paid. W3 


send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. o .. 
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